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COLONEL  TARLETON. 


S I R, 

r-y-A  H E luftre  your  gallant  fervices 
have  refleded  on  the  Britijh  Arms , 
will  ever  be  remembered  and  univerfally 
acknowledged.  And  although  the  un- 
fading laurels  you  have  already  won  can 
need  no  additional  fplendor  ; yet  every 
Englifhman  muft  anticipate  the  fecurity 
and  fuperior  advantages  this  kingdom  may 
on  any  future  occalion  derive  from  the 
exertions  and  tried  abilities  of  an  intrepid, 
loyal  and  patriot  Soldier. 

a Your 


li.  DEDICATION. 

Your  acceptance  of  this  little  Tratt ; 
on  fome  fubjedts  that  relate  to  the  health 
of  youi  native  town,  whofe  great  commer- 
cial importance  has  been  effentialiy  pro- 
moted by  your  long  and  much  refpedted 

family  • will  confer  a very  high  obligation 
on. 

Sir, 

o 

Your  moft  obedient,  and 
humble  Servant, 

. v 

William  Mo/s. 

* -i . • 

• / ‘ *• 

Liverpool,  May  23d.  1784. 


PREFACE. 


IT  was  an  obfervation,  made  more  than 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  by  the  great  pa- 
rent of  Medicine  (Hippocrates that  it  is 
necefTary  to  a fuccefsful  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  to  be  acquainted  with  whatever  relates 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  Jeafons , the 
influence  of  the  winds  and  weather , the  watery 
and  fituation  of  the  place  where  fuch  practice 
is  conducted.  And  fuch  has  been  thought 
the  importance  of  thefe  inquiries  by  fucceed- 
ing  ages  in  every  department  of  the  profef- 
fion  of  medicine,  that  they  have  been  fedu- 
loufly  profecuted  by  the  moil  judicious  of 
the  Faculty  in  this  and  every  other  enlight- 
ened country  of  the  world. 

1 hese  are  objefts  however  that  become 
equally  fit  and  requiute  tor  the  notice  and 
attention  of  the  public  at  large-,  by  whom  they 
may  be  attenued  to  with  lingular  advantage : 
and  as  they  are  chiefly  branches  of  natural 
philofophy,  are  of  very  eafy  attainment,  and 
may  be  made  entertaining  as  well  as  ufeful ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
io  little  generally  known  and  underflood. 

a 2 How 
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How  few  perfons  are  properly  informed,  or 
even  at  all  confcious,  of  the  particular  in-  . 
fluence  which  the  Jiate  and  qualities  of  the 
air , the  water , and  the  fituation  of  the  town  or 
country , in  which  they  live,  have  on  their  con- 
ditutions,  compared  with  the  effedts  of  the 
fame  caufes  in  other  towns  and  fixations  ? 
for  every  fituation  has  its  peculiarities,  and 
differs  from  others,  in  thefe  refbedts. 

The  Medical  Faculty , from  daily  and  ne- 
ceffary  obfervation,  are  undoubtedly  mod 
likely  and  bed  qualified  to  afcertain  thefe 
fubjedts,  and  explain  them  to  the  public. 
Vfas  this  generally  pradtifed  throughout  this 
kingdom,  it  might  furnifh  fuch  information 
as  would  enable  all  perfons  to  judge  what 
town,  or  other  particular  fituation,  would  be 
bed  fuited  to  their  refpedlive  conditutions ; 
when  a choice  is  admitted  of  for  either  a par- 
tial or  entire  refidence : and  when  not  ad- 
mitted of,  would  afford  fuch  rules  and  cauti- 
ons, as  might  be  obferved  and  *pradtifed  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  the  bad  effedts  refulting 
from  unfavourable  peculiarities  in  the  fixati- 
ons to  which  they  are  necejfarily  limited. 

One  reafon,  perhaps  the  principal,  why  the 
Medical  Faculty  fo  rarely  engage  publickly 


in 
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v. 


in  thefe  partial  inquiries,  is  the  very  linking 
disadvantages  which  every  local  literary  pro- 
duction labours  under,  and  of  which  I am 
fully  fenfible  in  the  prefent  inftance.  I have 
a confidence,  however,  that  the  diftinguifhed 
liberality  and  candour  of  the  more  refpeftable 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  town,  will  Se- 
cure me  from  the  inviduous  oppofition  which 
a contemporary  often  experiences.  And  I 
have  much  to  hope'  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
generous  public , from  whom,  a Itranger  and 
unpatronized,  I have  experienced  many  vo- 
luntary obligations. 

My  motive  in  offering  this  publication  to 
the  town,  is,  purely  that  of  a citizen  defirous 
to  throw  in  his  mite  for  the  public  weal ; 
hoping,  at  the  fame  time,  thereby  to  induce 
others,  more  abundantly  gifted,  to  follow  the 
example  with  larger  donations.  And  I Shall 
with  great  pleafure  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  fubjeft  Shall  be  reaffumed,  extend- 
ed and  improved  by  thofe  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  town,  whofe  confpicuous  and 
growing  abilities  render  them  fo  fully  equal 
to  the  tafk. 


Liverpool,  April  23d.  1784. 
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Incidental  Reflexions. 
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TT  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  refled  upon,  mucii 
lefs  to  attempt  an  inquiry  into,  any  cir- 
^ cumftance  that  relates  to  this  populous 
and  extenfive  town,  without  adverting  to  the 
extraordinary  advancements  which  have  taken 
place  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The 
annals  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  do  not  furni/h 
a circumftance  fimilar  to  that  of  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  the  town  has  made  in  extent 
and  importance.  By  accurate  computations, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1773,  tf  the  town 

B « had 
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“ had  doubled  its  inhabitants  in  1 5 years; 
“ and  had  at  that  time  upwards  of  fix  times 
<c  the  number  which  was  in  it  at  the  beginning 
<f  of  this  century”  :*  and  it  feems  at  this 
time  (the  year  17^4)  in  a ftate  equally  floli- 
rifhing.  So  that,  from  being  originally  a 
<e  poor  fijhing  town”,  it  has  rifen  to  a degree 
of  importance,  that  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
in  molt  commercial  countries  of  the  world. 

Commerce — that  grand  fource  of  wealth — 
has,  from  time  to  time,  enabled  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Liverpool  to  make  greater  efforts 
for  its  improvement  and  extenfion,  than  are 
to  be  met  with  in  mod,  perhaps  any,  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  fame  caufe. 
The  accommodations  for  flipping  (in  the 
mercantile  department)  are  faid  to  Hand  un- 
rivalled, if  not  unprecedented,  throughout  the 
world:  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the 
appearance  of  the  Docks  conveys  more  of 
the  fublime  or  the  beautiful,  to  the  mind  of 
the  contemplative  obferver.  The  fir  anger 
cannot  refrain  his  feelings ; and  feems  fixed 
between  pleafure  and  aftonifhment.  For  the 

flips 
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ihips  are  brought  fo  much  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  by  the  rifing  flood  ; and  there  de- 
tained, during  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  fuf- 
pended  afloat,  in  capacious  bafons,  perfectly 
fecured  from  every  aflault  of  the  weather ; 

“ The  fpacious  bafons  circling  walls  inclofe 
“ A fure  defence  from  ev’ry  ftorm  that  blows”: 

Pope's  Horn.  OdeJ\ 
that  a magical  combination  of  the  elements 
feems  to  confpire,  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  rich  teeming  veflel  to  pour,  with  the 
utmoft  facility,  and  without  the  flighted  in- 
terruption, her  fruits  and  treafures,  the  pro- 
duce of  every  clime,  into  the  laps  and  (tore- 
houfes  of  the  elated  inhabitants. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a place  within  the 
confines  of  the  globe,  where  l'cenes,  fo  inter- 
tilling to  human  nature,  are  more  frequently 
exhibited,  than  on  the  arrival  of  ihips  from 
our  connexions  and  pofleflions  abroad  ■,  as 
fcarcely  a veflel  can  arrive  from  thofe  parts,  in 
which  a majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
nearly  intereiledy  or  immediately  affeXed ; 
fome,  by  the  ties  of  nature  ; fome,  by  friend- 
ihip;  and  others  by  intereft — all  remotely. — 
As  fignals  are  difplayed  on  a very  confpi- 
B 2 cuous 
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cuous  eminence  * near  the  fea,  difcovering 
the  approach  of  the  fhips ; intelligence  is,  by 
that  means,  generally  given  of  the  appearance 
of  a particular  fhip,  fome  hours  before 
the  veflel  can  be  defcried  from  the  town. 
The  ringing  of  bells,  at  one  of  the  churches ; 
and  the  difcharge  of  cannon,  from  the  wel- 
come, perhaps  long  expedted,  fhip  ; pro- 
claim, to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  her  nearer 
approach  ; ,who  flock  in  numbers  at  the  glad 
fummons,  to  participate  of  the  pleafing  fight: 
fome,  with  the  agreeable'  profpedt  of  having 
their  anxieties  and  commercial  labours  re- 
warded by  the  valuable  productions  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  globe ; fome,  ex- 
pediting to  be  gratified  with  an  account  of 
their  correfpondents  and  long  unfeen  friends, 
whom  a regard  for  their  employers,  and  yet 
nearer  families  and  connections,  ftill  detains 
in  diftant,  unhealthy, and,  perhaps, favage  and 
inholpitable  climes.  The  ftately  veflel,  as 
if  confcious  of  her  importance,  and  impelled 
by  the  wifhes  and  acclamations  of  the  en- 
raptured multitude  — for,  who  can  be  an 

unconcerned 

* Bidstone  Light-houfe,  in  Chefhire,  at  about  the 
diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  Town;  where  each 
mercantile  houfe  has  a private  fignal. 
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unconcerned  fpedtator  of  fo  interefting  a 
fight  ? — with  diltended  fails,  feems  to  prefs 
forward  with  increafing  fpeed  * ’till  at 
laft,  fhe  glides  fmoothly,  ferenely,  and  gently 
into  her  peaceful  haven, 

“ Wherein  the  waves  without  a murmur  glide, 
“ And  fhips,  fecure,  without  their  halfers  ride : 

“ For  here,  retir’d,  the  finking  billows  fleep, 
cc  And  fmiling  calmnefs  filverr  o’er  the  deep.” 

Pope's  Horn.  Odef. 
and  lands  her  joyous  crew  upon  the  very 
threfholds  of  their  habitations. 

The  fond  mother,  haftily  quitting  her  in- 
fant charge,  prelfes  forward  .amid  the  undif- 
lembled  congratulations  of  the  thronging 
multitude,  to  claim  the  long  wilhed  for  em- 
brace of  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  huf- 
band : and  although  at  a diftance,  and  dif- 
miifed  in  the  uncouth  habiliments,  bell  fuited 
to  the  watery  element,  die  readily  meets  his 
no  lefs  anxious  and  difcerning  eye — guided 
by  a fympathetic  induence,  as  powerful  and 

B 3 unerring 


* The  nearer  any  object  approaches,  when  in  an  oblique 
dire&ion  efpecially,  the  more  its  fpeed  and  velocity  feem 
increafed. 
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unerring  as  the  magnetic  needie  which  di- 
redted  his  peiilous  wanderings  o’er  the  dreary 
bofom  of  the  vaft  tracklefs  oceah : — and  the 
happy  pair  mutually  enjoy  thofe  filent  trans- 
ports, fo  faithfully  and  exquifitely  defcriptive 
of  the  feelings  of  an  untutored  dilated  heart. 

— Flow  fweet  the  conflidt  of  the  affedtionst 
in  congenial  breads,  where  each  warm  emotion 
rifes  confcious  and  refponfive  of  the  other  ! 

• — Should,  however,  alas  ! — which  but 
too,  too  frequently  happens — fhould  that 
tender  and  faithful  partner,  as  Hie  urges  her 
way  thro’  the  gathered  throng,  meet,  inftead 
of  their  congratulations,  the  ferious  pitying 
countenances  of  her  intimates;  her  portending 

fears  give  the  alarm,  that  all  is  not  well : 

fear,  however,  but  urges  her  fpeed : — till  at 
length;  except  fome  kind  friend,  throwing 
afide  a midaken  lenity,  cautioudy  and  ten- 
derly unfolds  to  her  a hint  but  too  much 
confirming  her  alarming  fufpicion  ; die 
fuddenly  hears  from  the  unwary  babbling 
croud,  that  her  promifed  bleffing  is  defeated 
— that  her  comfort,  her  happinefs — perhaps, 
her  only  fupport — is  left  upon  a foreign  fhore, 
a vidtim  to  the  inclemency  of  a pedilential 
climate — never,  never  to  return — her  huf- 

band ; 
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band ; their  mutual  endearments ; her  chil- 
dren ; by  turns  invade  her  diftra&ed  imagi- 
nation : — human  nature  is  powerfully  affailed ; 
and,  after  other  lefler  and  ineffedtual  efforts, 
feeks  for  relief  in  her  wonted  laft  refource, — • a 
bur  ft  of  grief ; — but  that  is  denied  her  the 
agony  is  too  powerful ; her  powers  too  weak. 
A deep,  ftruggling  figh,  reaches  not,  or  feems 
to  die  unuttered  on  the  pale  quivering  lip  of 
the  haplefs  widowed  fuffererj  who,  over- 
whelmed by  the  irrefiftable  preffure  of  her 
miferies,  filently  finks,  amidil  a fympathizing 
multitude ; whofe  joys  are  for  a while  fuf- 
pended,  and  give  way  to  more  tender  and 

exquifite  effufions  of  the  human  heart. 

— Senfibility  pays  its  tribute,  and  confeffes  the 
divinity  in  man / — 

Stoicism  may  have  been  the  boajl  of  for- 
mer ages  and  foreign  climes  : thanks  to  the 
happy  age  and  lociety  in  which  we  live,  the 
fympathy  of  human  nature  is  a prevalent  and 
diftinguifhing  feature  ; particularly  of  the 
britifh  character,  as  even  our  enemies  are 
confcious  of  and  acknowledge,  and  have  of 
late  been  infpired  with  a fpirit  of  emulation.* 

B 4 Sorrow 

* The  tranfadlions  at  and  before  Gibralter,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  late  war,  will  be  ever  memorable  inltances, 
and  will,  alone,  warrant  thefe  affertions. 
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* ' 

Sorrow  for  another’s  woes  finds  an  eafy 

accefs,  and  is  feldom  unacceptable  to  the 
human  breaft.  As  an  according  note,  it 
pafies  with  grateful  vibrations  involuntarily 
to  the  heart ; and  is  in  unifon  there  : there 
however,  happily,  it  fettles  not : but,  after 
a tender  momentary  conflict,  reverberating,  * 
difFufes  its  harmonious  affuafive  influence 
o’er  the  afflicted  mind  from  whence  it  hacf 
its  fource  ; and,  by  participating,  fooths  the 
throb  of  agonizing  diftrefs,  that  unallayed 
might  diftradt  and  overcome  a heart  op- 
prefied  with  Jorrows  all  its  own. 

“if  our  virtues 

“ Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’tvvere  all  as  if 

“We  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch’d, 

“ But  to  fine  iiTue5.”  ------ 


General 
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TT  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  healthfulnefs 
of  every  town,  village,  and  even  villa  or 
fingle  houfe,  depends  much  upon,  and  is 
materially  affed'ed  by,  its  fituation;  as  well 
with  refpedt  to  the  fpot  upon  which  it  is 
placed,  as  the  circumjacent  country.  Some 
parts  of  a town  or  village  are  generally  found 
to  be  more  healthful  than  others  : and  the 
falubrity  of  a fingle  houfe  in  the  country, 
will  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  exa<ft  fpot 
on  which  it  is  placed. 

If  a houfe  is  to  be  built,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  in  a fituation  that  is  flat  and 
low,  no  doubt,  if  a fpot  of  rifing  ground  can 
be  found,  it  will  be  the  moft  eligible,  as 
it  will  be  the  moft  airy  and  free  from  damps; 
t_w,hich  mil  ft  ren$q^  it  much^more.  healthy 
than  -if  fuch  choice,  advantage  and  precau- 
tion, were  difregarded*  On  the  otlier  hand, 
a fituation  may  be  too  elevated  arid  expofed;'*' 
rarely,  however,  in  a large  town.;  yet,  with 
refpect  to  detached  buildings,  in  a hilly  or 
mountainous  country,  the  fummits  of  the  hills 
will,  from  extreme  expofure,  be  not  only 

more 
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more  unpleafant  and  uncomfortable,  but  alfo 
lefs  falutary  and  grateful  to  the  human  con- 
ftitution,  than  the  fides  or  vallies. 

Towns  are  always  efteemed  lefs  healthful 
than  country  places.  This  rule  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  exceptions : for  if  a town, 
altho’  large,  is  placed  in  a healthful  fituation, 
with  refpeft  to  the  adjoining  country  and 
other  natural  advantages,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  much  more  healthful  than  the  molt 
elegant  villa,  with  all  the  affiftance  it  can 
derive  from  labour  and  art,  if  it  wants  natural 
advantages.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubt- 
ed that,  cateris  ■paribus  [under  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances]  with  refpeft  to  fituation,  the 
country  v/ill  always  be  entitled  to  a pre- 
ference. 

In  inquiring  into  the  caufes  that  may  ope- 
rate as  favourable  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  we  are  led 
to  attend  to  different  circumftances  ; 2s  ; 
the  fituation  of  the  town  and  adjoining  coun- 
try, fea,  or  rivers ; the  qualities  and  influence 
of  the  air ; the  internal  difpofltion  and  regula- 
tion of  the  town,  refpe&ing  the  feruShire  of 
the  houfesy  and  the  fltuatioHy  formation y and 
cleanline/s  of  the  ftreets ; the  number  and  em- 
ployments 
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ploy  merits  of  the  inhabitants , and  their  ufual 
manner  of  living  ; and  the  water. 

As  the  fubjedt  of  this  inquiry  is  intended 
to  be  confined  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  I 
(hall  attempt  to  diftinguiih  and  particularize 
the  caufes  which  confpire  to  make  it  more  or 
lei's  healthful  than  otherlarge  towns;  to  point 
out  the  parts  of  the  town  which  are  more  or 
lefs  healthful;  to  enumerate  the  difeafes  which 
raoft  frequently  prevail,  and  which  may  be 
laid  to  be  moil  peculiar  to  the  town ; and 
endeavour,  from  a comparative  view  of  the 
whole,  to  afcertain  the  moil  eligible  means 
of  avoiding  thofe  prevailing  difeafes,  by 
guarding  againft  and  obviating  the  difpofing 
caufes. 


Of  the  situation  of  the  town  and  adjoining 
country  ; the  air  ; soil  ; and  different 
occasional  circumstances. 

LIVERPOOL,  with  refpedt  to  filiation , 
has  many  natural  beauties  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  obferver ; 
art  has,  however,  fupplied  a great  deal,  and 

rendered 
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rendered  the  town  and  neighbourhood  pieaf- 
ant  and  engaging.  * 

The  fituation  of  the  town,  as  it  affedts  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  has  many  natural 
and  confiderable  advantages.  From  being 
fituated  upon  the  eaftern  banks  of  an  open 
extended  river,  which  has  a near  communica- 
tion with  the  fea,  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
is  limited  to,  and  confined  in,  nearly  a ftraight 
uninterrupted  line ; by  which  its  whole  extent, 
on  that  fide,  becomes  freely  expofed  to  the  frefh 
and  unpolluted  air  of  the  fea,  and  an  open 
country  from  the  Chefhire  fhore  : and  as  the 
wefterly  winds  prevail  a great  part  (nearly  two 
thirds  as  is  generally  fuppofed ) of  the  year,  and 
that  frequently  in  excefs,  the  town  is  kept 
very  regularly  purified,  ventilated,  and  freed 
from  the  lodgment  and  accumulation  of  va- 
pours, and  effluvia  of  various  kinds,  which, 
by  retention,  become  highly  deleterious,  and 
unfavourable  to  mankind.  The  ftrong  gufts 

of 


* The  town  is  ftill  capable  of  much  improvement  in 
its  Greets,  which  in  the  interior  parts  are  too  narrow. 
The  foot-paths  are  in  general  paved  with  fmall  pebbles, 
which  all  ftrangers  obferve  are  fenlibly  rougher,  fharper, 
and  more  uneafy  to  walk  on,  than  in  other  towns ; the 
cuftom  of  laying  flags  not  having  yet  generally  obtained, 
altho’  much  to  be  wiflied  for. 
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of  wind  which  come  from  the  weftern  quarter, 
fo  frequently  throughout  the  year,  are  moft 
Angularly  efficacious  in  thefe  refpetfrs  and 
moft  efpecially  fo  in  the  autumnal  feafons  j 
as  they  remove,  or  greatly  abate,  the  bad 
effects  which  regularly  enfue  from  fummer’s 
heat  and  continued  calm  weather,  in  large 
and  crowded  towns.  * 

If 


* Difeafes,  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  putrefceney, 
more  or  lefs,  always  occur,  and  become  epidemic,  in  the 
autumn,  in  Liverpool.  They  commonly  commence  about 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  continue,  moft  urgent, 
through  September,  or  until  we  have  fome  brilk  gales 
from  the  tveft,  or  north-weft,  which  as  certainly  check 
them;  and  they  feldom  fenfibly  abate  before  thefe  gales 
happen.  Thefe  difeafes  ufually  vary  in  their  appearances 
every  feafon : they  are  always  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  of  fever  ; fometimes  with  rallies ; and  frequently  with 
affeftions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  accompanied  with 
loofenelfes  and  fluxes,  as  happened  in  the  autumn  of  the 
laft  year,  1783.  This  difpofition  in  the  fluids  of  the  body 
to  putrefceney,  is  feldom  or  never  effe&ually  obviated 
and  fubdued  before  the  froft  fets  in ; as  fymptoms  of,  or 
a tendency  to,  putrefceney  may  moftly  be  difeovered  in 
the  febrile  complaints  that  occur  previous  to  the  fetting  in 
of  the  froft  (which  rarely  happens  fooner  than  Chriftmas) ; 
very  rarely,  however,  afterward.  As  this  difpofition  of 
the  fluids  is  the  moft  unfavourable  that  can  happen  in  the 
Jmall-pox,  the  autumn  becomes  the  leaft  eligible  feafon 
for  inoculation  ; and,  from  the  power  which  froft  has  of 
fubduing  putrefceney,  independent  of  the  mechanical, per- 
haps 
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If  we  examine  the  fur  rounding  country, 
we  fnall  find  it  every  where,  near  at  hand, 
free  from  morajs,  flagrant  water , wood , or  any 
other  cauje  or  caujes  that  can  in  any  material 
degree  confpire  againft,  and  are  known  to  be 
unfriendly  to,  the  human  conftitution. 

The  foil  is  fandy  which  promotes  the 
ready  abforption,  and,  of  courfe,  prevents  the 
ftagnation,  of  rain  and  other  waters ; which,  I 
have  elfewhere  obferved,  * contribute  eiTen- 
tiaiiy  to  the  health  of  the  town. 

From 


haps  /pacific,  power  of  cold  in  that  difcafe,  frofty  weather, 
in  whatever  winter  month  it  may  happen,  is  the  moft 
defirable.  Thefe  I do  not,  however,  offer  as  opinions 
founded  altogether  upon  the  arguments  here  adduced  : 
they  have  long  been  confirmed  by  my  own-  pradlice,  and 
the  obfervaticns  I have  made  on  that  of  others  ; as  I have 
invariably  found  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  confiderably 
more  mild  and  favourable  after  the  froft  has  fet  in,  and  cur- 
ing froft,  than  before.  During  the  froft,  is  alfo  much  fuperior 
to  the  ipring,  for  inoculation  ; as,  in  the  fpring,  the  fame 
difpofition  to  putrefcency  is  fubjedt  to  return  : and  it  has 
been  obferved  by  Baron  Dim/ dale,  and  feme  other  diftin- 
gui (lied  inoculators,  that  the  quantity  of  puitules  from 
inoculation  is  generally  greateft  in  the  fpring. 


* In  an  Effay  on  the  Management  and  Difeafes  of 
Children,  and  Pregnant  and  Lying-in  Women,  p.  262. 
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From  the  reafons  here  affigned,  the  air  cf 
Liverpod  muft  be,  as  it  is,  much  more  pure 
than  it  is  commonly  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom ; and  which  renders  the  town, 
in  proportion  to  its  fize,  much  more  healthful, 
than  mod  other  large  towns. § 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  pure 
and  healthful  ftate  of  the  air  of  Liverpool,  it 
has,  like  every  thing  in  nature,  its  occafional 
imperfeftions  : the  only,  or  principal  of 
which  are;  its  being  fubjeft  to  fudden  and 
frequent  variations  in  temperature,  and  being 
more  than  ufualiy  lharp  and  keen ; whence  it 
becomes  unfavourable  to  fome  conftitutions, 
thofe  efpecially  where  there  is  an  inclination 
to  complaints  of  the  breaft,  as,  ajihmas , coughs , 
and  confumptions , (as  will  hereafter  be  explain- 
ed in  treating  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
town)  : its  falubrity,  however,  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  overballances  thefe  difadvantages. 

Bv 

§ The  air  of  the  town,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
fea,  is  much  loaded  with  fait.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear,  by  obfervation,  that  this  circumftance  affefts  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  its  inconveniences  in 
fome  other  rcfpe&s  ; particularly, in  tarnifhing  and  rufting 
ail  forts  of  metals ; and  is  the  reafon  why  plate,  and  all 
polifhed  metals,  are  with  fo  much  difficulty  kept  clean 
and  bright. 
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By  a feries  of  obfervations  made  b y the 
ingenious  Dr.  Dobjon,  and  inferred  in  the 
Hijlory  of  Liverpool,  it  appears,  by  the  ther- 
mometer, that  the  air  is  more  temperate,  with 
refped  to  the  extremes  of  heat  arid  cold,  in 
this  than  in  many  inland  towns.' * From 
which  it  might,  at  fird  fight,  be  inferred, 
that  the  air  will  be  more  regularly  mild,  and 
genial.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe.  It 
is  not  the  extreme  degrees  of  fummer’s  heat 
or  winter’s  cold,  or  that  of  any  other  inter- 
mediate feafon,  that  will  govern  this  circum- 
flance;  but,  the  regular  and  daily  temperature 
of  each  feafon.  The  Thermometer  will  mea- 
fure  mechanically  the  degrees  of  the  heat  or 
cold  of  the  air ; but  does  not,  in  the  fmalleft 
degree,,  difeover  its  other  qualities ; and  leads 
not  to  the  lead  idea  or  ted  of  its  influence, 
in  many  other  refpeds,  on  the  human  body ; 
which  depends  upon  a variety  of  concurring 
circumdances,  as,  its  drynefs  or  moidure, 
weight,  date  of  purity,  &c.  that  can  only  be 
gathered  from  clofe  and  repeated  attention  to 
its  effeds. 

In 

* It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  accurate  obferver  has 
not  given  the  dirett  variations  of  fome  other  part3  of 
this  kingdom ; what  others  he  has  noticed,  arc  thof?  of 
fome  parts  of  Afia  and  America. 
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In  moft  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, the  extreme  degrees  of  fummer’s  heat 
and  winter’s  cold  greatly  exceed  thofe  of 
England  : but  the  feafons,  there,  advance  in 
foregular  and  progreffive  a .manner,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  in  general  as  regular  in  the 
changes  of  drefs,  that  they  find  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  fuch  varieties.  The 
cafe  is,  however,  widely  different  in  this 
kingdom,  where  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
a week,  and  even  a day,  we  experience  the 
varieties  of  different  feafons,  and,  that,  alter- 
nately throughout  moft  parts  of  the  year. 
Thefc  variations  become  peculiar  to  this  king- 
dom, on  account  of  its  infular  fituation, 
nearly  contiguous  with  the  Continent  ; as 
they  are  not  obferved  in  Holland,  and  fome 
other  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  fame  latitudes  with  us.* 

C The 


* No  doubt  the  hardinefs  which  the  firft  natives  of 
tliefe  kingdoms  pofl'efled  in  a degree  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  moft  other  nations  ol  the  world,  may  be  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
we  are  treating  ot  ; as  nothing  contributes  more  to 
ftrength  of  conftitution  (in  a healthy  ftate)  than  expofure 
to  thofe  alternate  and  Hidden  varieties;  and  which  are 
borne  without  much,  or  any,  fenfible  inconvenience, 

when 
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The  fea-coafts  of  the  kingdom  are  in  ge- 
neral fubjedt  to  greater  and  more  frequent 
varieties  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  than 
the  inland  parts  : and  on  this  coaft,  and  efpe- 
cially  this  part  of  it,  the  variations  are  more 
confiderabie  than  on  many  others ; occafioned 
by  fome  particular  circumftances  relating  to 
the  adjoining  fea-coaft. 

By  experiments  made  in  the  year  1772,  by 
Dr.  Dobfon,  and  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  it  appears,  that  the  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  fea  are  confiderably  great- 
er contiguous  to  Liverpool  than  on  many 

other 


when  fuftaincd  from  infancy  without  the  interruption  of 
indulgencics.  The  refinements  and  habits  of  latter  ages 
fo  far  weaken  the  conftitution  by  conftant  and  habitual 
indulgencies,  from  a very  early  period  of  life,  that  fcarcc 
a refemblance  of  the  original  chara&er  is  to  be  difcerned, 
except  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.— A middle  line 
might  be  purfued,  in  forming  the  conftitution  to  the 
climate,  confiftent  with  the  purpofes  of  rational  recrea- 
tions, amufements  and  enjoyments,  and  Without  infringe- 
ment on  the  ufages  and  decorums  of  the  prefent  age!;  and 
which  ought  to  be  a material  object  in  the  education  of 
children.  The  conftitution  is  fufceptible  of  unfavourable 
forms  and  impreffions,  at  early  periods,  that  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  counterafted  or  reverfed  at  a more  mature 
age. 
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other  parts  of  the  fea-coafts  of  the  kingdom, 
owing  to  the  fhallownefs  of  the  adjacent  fea. 
It  is  v/ell  known,  that  the  fhallower  any 
pieces  or  portions  of  water  are,  the  warmer 
tney  are  in  fummer,  and  colder  in  winter; 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  air,  particularly 
its  temperature,  is  chiefly  governed  by  and 
depends  upon  the  trad,  whether  of  land  or 
water,  over  which  it  paffes.  The  fea-breezes 
from  the  north-weft,  therefore  are  warmer 
here  in  fummer,  than  upon  thofe  parts  of  this 
coaft  where  the  adjoining  fea  is  deeper,  and 
proportionally  colder  in  winter.  In  the 
fpring  and  autumn  alfo,  they  are  found  to  be 
regularly  colder.  * 

The  ftrong  and  frequent  gufts  of  wind 
from  the  north-weft  (which  come  dire&ly 
from  the  fea)  -in  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
months,  moft  commonly  attended  with  fhowers 
of  rain,  and  which  oftentimes  inftantly  fucceed 
the  mild  and  gentle  breezes  of  the  fouth,  are 

C 2 piercingly 


•'  Although  thefe  wefterly  winds,  which  come  from 
the  lea,  are  warmer  here  in  the  fummer  than  on  moil 
other  parts  of  the  coaft;  yet  they  arc  much  cooler  than  in 
any  inland  part.  For  notwithttanding  the  temperature  of 
- a joining  fea  is  in  the  fummer  nearly  equal  to  the 

aWv  bt,ath/(°rr  68  degrees)  ; yet  h is  confider- 

ably  colder  than  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  of  an  inland  country  is  always  governed. 
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piercingly,  uncomfortably,  fharp  ; and  their 
coldnefs  is  much  more  fenfibly  felt  than  that 
of  a gentle  north- breeze,  which,  by  the  ‘Ther- 
mometer, can  be  proved  to  be  feme  degrees 
colder. — Every  fhift  of  the  wind  is  more  ap- 
parently difeovered  here  than  in  the  inland 
parts. 

The  weft  and  Jouth-wefi  winds  are  more 
than  ufuaily  cold,  from  coming  over  the  very 
high  and  extenfive  Welch  mountains,  fitu- 
ated  in  that  dire&ion. 

T he  Jouth  wind  comes  over  a tolerable  level 
track  of  country,  and  therefore  preferves  much 
of  ns  native  warmth. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  tem- 
perature or  effects  of  the  north  and  eafi  winds. 
The  town  is  fomewhat  fheltered  from  the  eaft 
and  north-eajl  winds  by  the  rifmg  ground  at 
Everton  and  Low-hill. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  may  be 
inferred ; that  altho’  the  temperature  of  the 
air  of  Liverpool  may,  by  the  teft  of  the 
Thermometer , appear  to  be  lefs  variable  in  the 
two  extreme  points  of  Jammer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  : yet,  it  alfo  appears,  and  is  as  cer- 
tain, that  the  daily  variations  are  more  fre- 
quent, Hidden  and  confiderable;  and  what  is 
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moil  immediately  to  the  purpofe,  that  the 
human  body  will,  in  certain  fituations,  be 
more  fenfibly  afFedted  by  fuch  frequent  and 
fudden  variations  in  temperature  and  qualities, 
than  where  the  daily  temperature  is  more  re- 
gular, notwith (landing  the Jeafons  may  be  more 
in  extremes  with  refpedt  to  the  mechanical  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cold. 

I' rom  a review  of  the  preceding  obfervati- 
ons,  it  appears,  that  the  air  of  the  town  is, 
from  the  fituation  of  the  town,  in  a flate  of 
confiderablc  purity;  but  that,  from  particular 
circumflances  attending  the  fituation,  its  tem- 
perature is  unufuaUy  variable;  and,  that  the 
wefcerly  winds  (from  north-weflto  fouth-wefl, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  prevail  two  thirds  of  the 
year)  are  more  keen  and  fharp  than  in  mofc 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  fpring, 
autumnal  and  winter  months;  at  which  periods 
their  influence  on  the  human  body  is  of  con- 
fiderable  importance,  and  is  particularly  felt 
and  diflinguifhed. 

— In  applying  the  foregoing  confiderati- 
ons  to  the  purpofes  of  health,  we  fhall  find, 
that  the  fituation  of  town  is,  in  general,  very 
healthful ; and  that  it  is  particularly  favour- 
able to  conflitutions  that  require  and  can 

C 3 bear 
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bear  a ffarp  cold  air  j of  which  defeription 
are  thofe  of  nervous  relaxed  habits , to  whom, 
in  mod  indances,  it  proves  very  friendly  and 
favourable : the  healthy  will  alfo  have  their 
health  preferved  by  it.  The  occafions  in 
which  the  dtuation  of  the  town  becomes  un- 
favourable, are  with  thofe  perfons  who  are 
fubjeCt  to  coughs , ajlhrnas , and  other  affections 
of  the  breafi  and  lungs , and  are  conjumptive  ; 
as  thefe  are  complaints  that  are  aggravated 
and  renewed,  and  even  promoted  in  condi- 
tutions  fo  inclined,  by  frequent  irregularities 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  its  general 
cold,  fharp  date.*' 

AS  an  addition  to  the  natural  purity  of  the 
air,  we  may  add,  its  being  regularly,  through- 
out the  year,  impregnated  with  the  aromatic 
effluvia  of  tar  and  pitch , which  are  in  condant 
circulation  through  the  town  ; more  efpecially 
when  the  wind  is  wederly ; and  which  are  well 
known  to  be  remarkable  correctors  of  the 
air,  and  particularly  calculated  to  obviate 
and  redd  the  power  and  progrefs  of  many 
infectious  dileafes. 

A 

* See  the  account  of  the  prevailing  difeafes  of  the 
town,  in  the  following  part  of  this  work. 
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A convenience  is  ereded  for  the  purpoie 
of  difperfing,  throughout  the  town,  the fnioke 
of  tobacco*  ‘Tobacco  is  alfo  well  known  to  be 
a powerful  corredor  and  redder  of  infedion 
and  infedious  diieafes. 

THE  Oil-hovfe % has  been  thought  to  infed 
the  air  of  the  town  with  fomething  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
opinion  is  however  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
imaginary;  as  it  does  not  appear,  from  phi— 
lofophical  reafoning  and  experience,  to  pro- 
duce any  bad  effed.  Its  fmell,  which  is  in 
the  higheft  degree  naufeous,  and  may  be  fen- 
fibly  percieved  to  a great  diilance  in  the 
diredion  of  the  wind,  created  the  alarm  of 
its  injurious  qualities ; which,  however,  are 
of  a nature  and  quality  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  which,  however  offenfive, 
cuftom  reconciles  to  the  nofe  as  well  as  the 

C 4 palate 


* The  Tobacco,  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  is  that 
which  has  been  damaged  and  rendered  unfit  for  other  uie 
by  being  wet  with  fait  water,  &c. 


§ At  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  town,  for  obtaining 
oil  from  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 
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palate,  on  account  of  its  being  ejfteemed 

friendly  to  the  human  conftitution.f 

> \ 

THE  Copper-works  have  been  thought  re^ 
tnarkably  baneful.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear,  in  whatever  light  they  are  confidered, 
that,  independent  of  the  difagreeable  and 
unpleafing  effeft  of  an  incelTant  ftream  or 
fmoke,  and  which  is  too  diftant  from  the  town 
to  be  troublefome,  they  are  perfeftly  harm- 
lefs,  and,  on  fome  accounts,  may  become  even 
falubrious;  as  might  be  explained  by  a variety 
of  chemical  and  medical  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations.  What  iiTiies  from  the  copper- 
ore  during  its  fufion,  and  which  deflroys  and 
injures  the  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring 
fields,  is  a fulphur*,  - with  which  the'  ore 

abounds, 

+ The  effluvia  of  limply  putrid. animal  fubftances  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  become  the  caufe  of  infectious  difeafes; 
what  proves  the  common  fource  of  thefe  complaints,  is 
the  confined  effluvia  of  living  animal  bodies;  hence,  the 
prevalence  of  malignant,  peltilential  difeafes,  in  clofe 
confined  fituations,  where  pure  renovated  air  and  clean - 
linefs  are  wanting. 

* Some  ores  of  copper  contain  a fmail  quantity  of 
arfenic , which  flies  off  in  the  melting  of  the  ore  along 
with  the  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed  and 
compounded : but  a»  arfenic,  although  the  molt  deadly 

of 
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abounds,  and  which  flies  off  in  the  melting 
of  the  ore  3 and,  from  its  weight,  foon  pre- 
ponderates and  falls  to  the  ground  3 therefore 
its  influence,  if  deleterious,  is  very  limited. 
Sulphur  abounds  with  the  vitriolic  acid , or 
oil  of  vitriol  as  it  is  commonly  called : and 
although  this  acid,  as  well  in  its  detached  as 
combined  ftate,  is  fatal,  as  all  acids  are,  to 
vegetables,  t as  alfo  to  moft  infe&s,  when  in 

the 


of  all  poifons,  is  rendered  mild  and  innocent  when  com- 
pounded with  large  portions  of  fulphur  ; fo  on  this  occa- 
fion,  from  its  trifling  quantity  and  the  large  proportion 
of  fulpher  with  which  it  is  united  when  detached  from 
the  ore  in  fufion,  it  (when  it  happens  to  be  contained  in 
the  ore,  which  is  only  accidentally  and  occaflonally)  is 
rendered  harmlefs. 

“ Sulpher  remarkably  abates  the  virulence  of  arfenic; 
“ compofltions  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  being  far  lefs 
“ poifonous  than  the  pure  white  arfenic,  and  thofe,  in 
“ which  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  confldcrable,  feeming 
“ to  be  almoft  innocent.” 

Lewis'  Mat.  Med.  p.  103. 


X We  find,  that  few  of  the  moll  hardy  trees  and 
vegetables  will  live,  and  Hill  fewer  that  will  thrive,  in 
the  center  of  a large  town.  They  arc  injured  and  de- 
llroyed  by  the  coal  fmokc,  which  contains  a great  deal  of 
fulphur:  and  it  is  this  circumftance  of  the  fulphur  which 
is  fo  unfavourable  to  them. 


The 
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the  ftate  of  fulphur;  yet  we  find  it  prefcribed 
in  both  ftates  ; viz.  that  of  vitriolic  acid,  and 
fulphur ; to  the  human  fpecies  as  fovereign 
internal  remedies,  upon  many  occafions  : the 

former. 


The  Wigan  coal,  with  which  this  town  has,  of  late 
years,  been  chiefly  fupplied,  appears  to  contain  a larger 
portion  of  fulphur  than  the  coal  which  is  produced  in 
this  neighbourhood.  If  that  is  the  cafe,  the  gardens  in 
and  immediately  adjoining  to  the  town  will  be  lefs 
thriving  and  luxuriant  than  heretofore.  The  coal  of 
this  neighbourhood  burns  almoft  entirely  to  a calx,  (or 
allies)  and  leaves  few  or  no  cinders  that  can  be  properly 
fo  called:  whereas  the  Wigan- coal  produces  few  alhes, 
and  a conflderable  quantity  of  cinders.  The  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  accuftomed  to  till  their 
grounds  with  the  allies  which  they  procure  from  the 
town ; and,  before  the  introdu&ion  of  the 'Wigan -coal, 
they  made  a tolerable  good  manure ; but  fince  that  pe- 
riod, it  is  highly  probable  they  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but 
perhaps  injurious  to  the  ground  : for  large  quantities  of 
cinders  are  mixed  with  the  allies ; and  as  thofe  cinders 
contain  a great  deal  of  fulphur,  they,  inllead  of  affifting, 
deftroy  or  impede  vegetation. 

That  the  cinders  from  the  Wigan  coal  contain  much  ful- 
phur, is  readily  difeovered  from  the  burning  of  them  ; and 
which  they  will  retain  during  feveral  and  repeated  burn- 
ings. Wherever  a cinder  (of  the  Wigan-coal)  is  placed 
upon  grafs,  the  grafs  will  turn  brown  and  will  be  deftroy- 
ed  y the  fulphur  adting  upon  it  in  the  manner  it  does 
upon  the  grafs  of  the  fields  adjoining  the  copper-works. 
—-This  circumflance,  of  the  bad  effefts  of  cinders  on  the 
ground,  is  not,  I believe,  undcrltood  or  fufpedted  by  the 
neighbouring  farmers. 
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former,  for  reftoring  the  conftitution  when 
weakened  and  impaired  from  many  caufes  : 
and  the  latter  has  been  recommended  for  the 
worms,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  juices. 
But  the  mod:  fatisfaCtory,  indubitable  and 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  innocency  of 
the  fmoke  and  vapour  from  tliefe  works, 
may  be  had  from  the  looks  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  workmen,  whofe  dwellings 
are  nearly  adjoining  the  works,  and  which, 
from  the  appearances  and  complexions  of  the 
inhabitants,  might  be  taken  for  Temples  of 
Hygi/ea. 

The  fmoke  and  vapour  from  thefe  works 
might  prove  unfavourable  to  thofe  who  have 
affections  of  the  lungs  from  any  caufe,  if 
they  were  to  be  frequently  and  immediately 
expofed  to  them. 

Copper,  in  its  metallic  Hate,  when  bright, 
clean  and  free  from  ruft,  is  perfectly  harmlefs 
to  the  human  body : it  is  the  verdegris , or 
green  ruft  of  copper,  that  is  hurtful.  The 
boilers  which  are  ufed  for  cooking  the  vic- 
tuals of  the  failors  on  board  our  Men  of 
War,  are  univerfally  of  copper,  not  tinned ; 
but  as  they  are  daily  and  properly  cleaned, 
and  arc  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  lead 

particle 
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particle  of  that  green  ruft  which  fo  readily 
comes  upon  copper  or  brafs  pans  when  not 
duly  cleaned,  and  which  is  the  mod  deadly 
of  all  poifons,  they  are  quite  wholefome. 

Brass-pans  * may  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft 
fafety  for  all  culinary  purpofes,  provided 
they  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  All  cold  or 
lukewarm  liquors,  when  kept  in  a brafs  pan 
for  fome  time,  will  produce  a green  ruft  upon 
the  fides  of  the  veffel  at  the  furface  of  the 
liquor;  vinegar,  or  whatever  contains  an  acid, 
particularly  and  readily  fo:  yet  if  the  ftrongeft 
vinegar  is  kept  conftantly  boiling  tor  many 
hours  in  a brafs,  or  even  untinned  copper 
pan,  none  of  the  green  ruft  will  be  difcovered, 
and  the  vinegar  will  beharmlefs.  Ir,  therefore, 
all  liquids  are  taken  out  of  copper  or  brafs 
pans  immediately  after  they  are  removed  from 
the  fire,  and  the  veflels  cleaned  out  and  well 
dried  immediately,  no  bad  confequences  can 
ever  happen  from  their  ufe. 

BRICK-KILNS  emit  a fmoke  and  vapour 
that  are  un wholefome  to  all,  and  are  particu- 
larly unfavourable  to  complaints  of  the  bread 
and  lungs,  as  afthmas  and  habitual  coughs, 

&c. 

* Brass  is  a preparation  from  copper,  and  partakes  of 
its  qualities, 
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&c.  They  are,  and  ever  muft  be,  appendages 
to  the  town.  Their  influence,  however,  it 
is.  probable,  is  not  very  extenfive ; and  as  they 
are  (at  prefent)  chiefly  confined  to  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  they  may  eafily  be  avoided 
by  thole  who  are  particularly  affected  by 
them. 

THE  amazing  volumes  of  fmoke  which, 
regularly  and  inceffantly  through  the  year, 
iffue  from  the  falt-works  near  the  fouth  dock, 
become,  no  doubt,  in  fome  cafes,  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
neighbourhood,  merely  from  excels ; and  the 
buildings  and  chimnies  of  thefe  works  are  io 
low,  that  the  fmoke  cannot  afcend  properly, 
but  involves  the  neighbourhood  in  foot  and 
obfcurity.  For  coal  fmoke,  like  that  from 
copper,  although  unfavourable  to  vegetation, 
is  not  fo,  in  a moderate  quantity,  to  the 
human  body ; on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  in 
large  towns,  in  fome  refpecfts,  even  falutary; 
as,  from  the  fulphur  which  it  contains,  it  is 
antifeptic,  having  the  power  of  preparing 
the  body  to  refill  the  power,  as  well  natural 
as  accidental,  of  malignant  contageous  dif- 
eafes.  There  are  occafions,  however,  in 

which 
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which  it  is  well  known  to  be  unfavourable  in 
any  degree  ; which  are  in  cafes  of  aftkmas , and 
coughs  from  any  caufe. — It  is  not  therefore  the 
fmoke  of  coals  or  any  other  fuel,  that  makes 
a town  lefs  generally  healthful  than  the 
country  ; but  the  various  other  vapours  and 
effluvia  of  the  town. 

TAN- YARDS,  and  foap-manufacluries , 
although,  like  the  oil-houfe,  they  are  un- 
pleafant  to  the  fmell,  are  as  little  injurious 
to  health,  for  the  reafons  affigned  on  that 
fubjeit. 

PUBLIC  BREWERIES,  are  in  Jome  de- 
gree falutary  in  large  towns,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air  which  is  thrown  off  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  wort.  They  are  very 
numerous  in  this  town. 

ALTHOUGH  the  vapour  of  lime-kilns 
is  fatal  to  thofe  who  are  diredtly  and  imme- 
diately expofed  to  it ; yet  as  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  what  has  been  juft  now  obferved 
to  be  thrown  off  from  fermenting  w'ort  (which 
would  be  equally  fatal,  under  like  circum- 
ftances),  it  will  not  be  generally  hurtful. 


SLAUGHTER- 
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SLAUGHTER-HOUSES,  may  be  deem- 
ed more  infalutary  than  any  of  the  above- 
named  caufes : and  their  fuppreflion  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  becomes  an  obje£t  that 
claims  the  attention  and  exertion  of  the  ma- 
giftrates. 

IT  does  not  appear  from  a review  of  the 
preceding  occafional  circumjlances,  that  any 
of  them  are  immediately , generally  and  in  a 
material  manner  injurious  to  the  health  : on 
the  contrary,  fome  of  them  may  be  faid  to 
favour  it. 


Of  the  parts  of  the  'Town  that  are  more  or  lefs 

HEALTHFUL. 

ALTHOUGH  Liverpool,  for  the  reafons 
already  afTigned  (p.  20,)  is,  confidering 
its  fize,  remarkably  healthful : and  although 
it  is  fo  in  general,  and  that  few  parts  of  the 
town  are  materially  exceptionable,  or  derive 
any  very  confiderable  advantage  from  fitua- 
tion  ; yet,  as  difti nations  may  be  made  to 

induce 
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induce  a choice  and  preference  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  health,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
point  out  and  fpecificate  fuch  varieties.  In 
doing  which,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and 
to  avoid  a minute,  unneceflary,  and,  confe- 
quently,  tedious  defcription,  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  take  a general  furvey  in  two  dire&i- 
ons  ; lengthwife , from  north  to  fouth ; and 
tranfverjely , from  weft  to  eaft ; * feparating 
each  into  three  divifions. 

In  dividing  the  former,  or  longitudinal  di- 
rection from  north  to  fouth,  we  may  properly 
confider,  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  as  the  firft; 
the  middle  of  the  town  as  fecond;  and  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  town  as  the  third  divifion. 

The  firft  of  thefe  divifions  will  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  beginning  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of.  Old-hall  ftreet  ; carrying  the  line 
through  High  ftreet,  Caftle  ftreet,  Pool  lane, 
and  acrofs  the  old  Dock  through  Merfey 
ftreet  ; including  all  between  the  weft-fide 
of  thefe  ftreets  and  the  river. — We  lhall  find 

this 


* Although>  sis  has  been  already  obfervea,  thefe  are 
not  the  critically  exadt  diredtions  in  which  the  town  lie.-' ; 
yet  they  more  nearly  correfpond  with  thefe  than  any 
other  generally  known  and  unfubdivided  points  01  the 
compafs, 
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this  divifion  and  range  of  the  town  healthful, 
from  a variety  ofcaufes.  ift.  It  is  ventilated 
and  has  the  air  purified  and  renewed  from  the 
river  with  the  wefterly  winds,  which  are  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  prevail  two  thirds  of  the 
year  ; and  which  are  fupplied  with  freedom 
and  without  contamination.  2d.  There  is  a 
defcent  towards,  and  ready  communication 
with,  the  Docks  and  River,  which  carry  off 
all  impurities,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of 
filth  and  dirt  in  the  ftreets  and  fewers.  And 
3d.  the*  foundations  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  houfes  are  dry,  being  chiefly  in  rock 
in  the  central  parts  j which  is  a circumftance 
of  great  importance  and  advantage,  as  well 
for  convenience  as  health. — The  ftreets  in 
this  divifion  are,  however,  in  general  narrow 
and  in  fome,  the  houfes  are  much  too 
crowded:  v/hich  have  always  beenjuftly  con- 
sidered as  obvious  disadvantages  : yet  from 
the  dry,  airy,  expofed  and  elevated  fituation 
of  the  houfes,  fome  of  thefe  parts  of  the 
town  appear,  and  are  by  obfervation  found, 
to  be  particularly  healthful. 

The  Jecond , or  middle , divifion  may  pro- 
perly include  all  between  the  boundaries  of 
the  firft  and  Highfield  ftreet,  Crofshall  ftreet, 
the  lower  fide  of  Williamfon  fquare,  Bafnet 

D ftreet. 
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• _ 

ftreet,  and  acrofs  the  other  parts  to  Duke 

ftreet. — This  divifion  is  evidently,  from  many 
eaufes,  the  leaft  eligible ; as,  except  the  two 
extremities*,  it  lies  low ; the  ftreets  are  wet, 
dirty  and  damp ; and  the  foundations  of  the 
houfes  are,  for  moft  part,  damp,  wet,  and,  of 
courfe,  not  very  wholefome.  White-chapel, 
and  Paradife  ftreet,  are  the  loweft  fituations  in 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  town,  and  are 
confequently  fuppofed  the  leaft  healthful  on 
that  account ; which  no  doubt  they  are ; yet 
thefe  ftreets  derive  confiderable  advantage 
from  their  opennefs  and  width,  which  admit 
of  an  uninterrupted  current  of  air,  that  ren- 
ders them  much  more  healthful  than  they 
otherwife,  from  their  low  fituations,  would 
be. 

The  common  fewer  runs  in  the  direction  of 
thefe  two  laft  mentioned  ftreets,  which  has 
been  generally  efteemed  an  addition  to  their 
unhealthfulnefs.  The  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  fometimes  iftues  from  it,  chiefly  creates 
this  alarm;  which  is  more  imaginary  than 
real ; as  the  Ample  decay  of  any  fubftance, 

whether 


* The  upper  parts  of  Duke  ftreet,  from  the  airy  and 
elevated  fituation  of  that  ftreet,  come  particularly  within 
this  exception. 
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whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  mot  fo  bane- 
ful to  the  human  conflitution  as  is  commonly 
luppofed:  * the  proportion  of  animal  matter 
is  here,  however,  but  very  inconfiderable. 

A common  fewer , it  is  true,  is  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  dirt  and  filth  of  a town,  and  con- 
tains a heterogeneous  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances ; chiefly  the  latter  j and 
which,  when  confined  for  fome  time  in  hot 
weather  (at  which  times  the  fewers  are  moft 
difagreeable,  being  feldom  or  never  fo  in 
cold  feafons),  ferment,  and  occafion  the  ef- 
fluvium fo  offenfive  to  the  fmell.  However, 
it  happens  at  the  fame  time,  that  a quantity 
o $ fixed  air  is,  in  confequence  of  fuch  fermen- 
tation, thrown  off;  which,  fo  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  human  body,  might,  if  con- 
veyed in  a more  agreeable  manner,  be  defi- 
rable,  and  efteemed  falutary. 

The  fixed  air  which  is  generated  and  fent 
off  by  this  procefs,  is  of  a fomewhat  fimilar 
quality  with  that  which  comes  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  beer  (fee  page  38)  or  any  other 
fermenting  liquor  or  mixture.  Fixed  air  is 
efteemed  a powerful  remedy  in  putrid  difeafes, 
and  is  introduced  into  the  chambers  of  the 

D 2 fick. 


* See  note  to  page  32. 
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Tick,  who  are  even,  upon  Tome  occafidns, 
fufpended  in  the  vapour  of  fermenting  mix- 
tures. 

i 

From  the  occafional  ungrateful  fmell  of 
a fewer,  it  may,  no  doubt,  at  times  generate 
and  throw  off  putrid  air  yet  that  can  feldom 
or  never  be  in  quantity  fufficient  to  prevail 
over  and  counteract  the  vinous  (if  I may  be 
allowed  the  term)  air;  efpecially  as  the  pro- 
portion of  animal  fubftance  is,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  very  trifling,  and  not  more  than  fufii- 
cient  to  accelerate  fermentation  with  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  there- 
in contained*. 

The  falubrity  of  a common  fewer  is  not 
here  meant  to  be  contended  for  ; but  as  it  is  fo 
much  dreaded  by  many,  it  is  very  proper 
that  its  nature  fhould  be  explained,  to  relieve 
the  apprehenfion  fo  generally  entertained  of 
its  excefiive  injurious  eftefts.  The  moft 
convincing  argument,  that  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  here  delivered  is,  that 

it 

* Long:  llagnation,  in  cafes  of  continued  droughts, 
might  favour  the  generation  of  putrid  air,  did  not  the 
tides,  by  frequently  rifing  into  the  fewer,  undcr'our  pre- 
fent  confideration,  cleanfe  it,  and  prevent  frequent  and 
continued  ftagnafions. 
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ic  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of 
IVhite-chapel  or  Paradife flrcet  have  ever  filter- 
ed, in  a fingle  inftance,from  any  general  difeafe 
that  could  be  faid  to  be  occafioned  directly 
by  the  effluvium  from  the  fewer.  If  any 
complaints  or  difeafes  have  arifen  from  this 
caufe , what  were  they  ? and  what  were  the  fymp~ 
toms  ? 

Were  proper  endeavours  ufed,,  much  of 
the  offenfivenefs  (and  infalubrity,  if  any  there 
is,)  of  this  fewer  might  be  remedied.  It 
wants  a more  free  and  ready  difeharge  : and 
if  another  and  more  fuperficial  conduit  was 
made  through  Cooper’s  row,  and  along  the 
north  fide  of  the  old  Dock,  fuch  means  would 
be  more  effedtually  accomplilhed.  Such  a 
judicious  method  has  been  propofed  and  plan- 
ned by  a very  ingenious  furveyor*. 

Could  a refervior  of  water  be  obtained  at 
or  near  the  upper  part  of  this  fewer,  fo  that 
a proper  ftream  of.  water  might  occafionallv 
(three  or  four  times,  or  oftner,  in  a week)  in 
the  fumrner  feafon  be  forced  through  it,  fuch 
means  would,  with  the  improvement  above- 
mentioned,  contribute  towards  keeping  it  very 
fweet  and  clean.  This  expedient,  no  doubt, 
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is  very  practicable,  and  therefore  furely  de- 
fences the  ferious  attention  of  the  body-cor- 
porate, as  it  muft  be  a confiderable  and  highly 
defirable  improvement.  Such  a refervoir 
might  be  alfo  ufeful  in  cafes  of  fire. 

The  third  divifion,  of  courfe  includes  the 
whole  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  without, 
and  eaftward  of  the  laft  mentioned  line : all 
of  which,  except  the  top  of  Shaw’s  brow , the 
upper  part  of  Ranelagh  ftreet , Martindale  hill 
and  the  neighbourhood,  lies  fomewhat  low, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houfes  are  in  ge- 
neral damp.  The  flreets  and  fquares,  from 
being  moftly  modern,  are  in  general  more 
open  than  thofe  of  the  lecond  divifion  j which, 
with  their  vicinity  with  the  country,  makes 
them  more  eligible  : yet,  notwithflanding 
thefe  advantages,  this  third  divifion  does  not, 
when  duly  considered,  appear  to  have  the 
preference  of  many  parts  of  the  firffc  divifion, 
or  weft  fide  of  the  town;  and  is  not  equal  to 
fame  of  them. 

In  dividing  the  town  tranjverjely , in  three 
divifions  likewife,  from  weft  to  eaft  \ it  feems 
proper  to  begin  the  line  (of  the  north  end) 
at  the  bottom  of  Chapel  ftreet,  and  carry  it 
through  Tythe-barn  ftreet  to  the  FJafhes. — 
The  fecond,  and  middle  divifion,  may  be 

bounded 
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bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  north  fide  of  the 
old  Dock,  and  the  fame  fide  of  Hanover  ftreet. 
— The  third  divifion,  of  courfe,  comprifes  the 
whole  fouth  ward  of  the  old  Dock  and  Hano- 
ver ftreet. 

In  this  iranfverfe  divifion  of  the  town,  we 
fnall  find,  as  in  the  longitudinal , that  the 
central  (or  fecond),  with  refpedt  to  fituation 
for  the  purpofe  of  health,  is,  throughout,  the 
leafc  defirable : yet  the  higher  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caftle  ftreet,  on  the  weft 
fide  efpecially,  from  their  expofed  and  elevated 
fituations,  and,  what  is  of  infinite  importance, 
the  dry  foundations  of  the  houfes,  are,  where 
the  ftreets  are  tolerably  open  and  the  houfes 
airy  and  unconfined,  from  experience  found 
to  be  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  parts 
immediately  within  the  confines  of  the  town  : 
and  fhould  a fpirit  of  improvement  extend  to 
the  widening  of  the  ftreets  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, agreeable  to  a plan  that  was  fome  time 
3go  made  out  for  that  purpofe,  it  would  be- 
eome  as  pleafant,  healthful,  and  defirable  as 
any  other  part  of  the  town. 

The  leaft  eligible  parts  in  this  divifion  are, 
John  ftreet,  Temple  ftreet,  Rainford’s  garden, 
and  the  neighbourhood ; as  they  lie  low,  are 
clofe,  confined,  and  dirty, 
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With  refpeCt  to  the  firft  and  third  divifi- 
ons  in  this  tranfverfe  direction,  viz.  the  north- 
ern and'  fait  them  extremities  of  the  town  ; it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  fomewhat 
alike  expofed  and  elevated  ; yet  as  the  ftreets 
and  houfes  of’  the  former  are  more  narrow, 
confined,  and  crouded  than  thofe  of  the  latter, 
the  former  becomes  lefs  eligible. 

The  former  alfo  from  being  fo  immediate- 
ly expofed  to  the  fea  air;  which  (as  obferved  at 
page  27)  is  nh ufu ally  fharp  and  piercing  in 
the  autumn,  v/inter,  and  fpring  ; renders 
that  fituation  lefs  favourable  where  a fharp 
keen  air  difagrees,  from  any  caufe  j and 
particularly  to  thofe  perfons  who  arc  fubjeCt 
to  coughs. 

There  is  alfo  another  circumftance  which 
defer ves  confideration  : which  is,  that  in  all 
large  towns,  which  lie  lengthwife,  in  the  di- 
rection of  north  and  fouth,  the  fouth  end  has 
a natural  advantage. 

It  is  well  known  that  a fouth,  or  foutherly 
wind  is  warm,  moilt,  and  relaxing ; and  that 
a north  or  northerly  wind  is  the  reverfe,  being 
cool,  clear,  and  of  an  enlivening  and  bracing 
quality  ; and  confequently  more  pure  than 
the  former. 
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Whenever  therefore  the  wind  is  in  the 
feuthj  the  inhabitants  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
town  breathe  an  air  in  ail  the  purity  in  which 
it  can  be  had,  at  that  time  : but  in  its  paflage 
through  the  town,  from  being  originally  load- 
ed and  faturated  with  moifture,  and  having 
little  fpring  and  elafticity,  it  foon  lofes  its 
vivifying  refrefhing  power  and  quality,  fo 
neceffary  to  the  health  of  mankind,  and 
becomes  faturated  with  moifture,  vapour, 
and  other  accidental  matter,  not  only  before 
it  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  town,  but 
even  before  it  has  penetrated  its  center*. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  north , the  air  is 
pure  and  dry •,  and  the  ftreets  become  foon 
dry : fo  that  the  air,  in  its  pafifage  through  the 
town,  retains  a portion  of  its  fpring  and  vi- 
vifying quality  when  it  arrives  at  the  fouthern 
extremity  ; and  which  the  moifture  and  ef- 
fluvia of  the  town  cannot  deprive  it  of. 

From 


* It  mult  be  obfe'rved,  that  air,  like  water,  is  a fluid, 
and  poflefies  the  fame  principles  of  fluidity,  gravity  and 
the  property  of  motion  : hence,  when  air  has  a dire&ion 
given  it,  it  preferves  that  direction  in  the  fame  manner 
that  water  does : therefore,  a confiderable  part  of  the 
fame  air  that  enters  one  extremity  of  a llreet  and  town, 
pafles  through  the  whole ; and  continues  fo  to  do,  until 
a contrary  diredion  is  given  to  it  by  a change  of  the 
>vind. 
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From  the  foregoing  confiderati'ons,  the 
air  of  the  fouthern  extremity  of  this,  and  every 
other,  town,  alike  circumftanced,  is,  in  ge- 
neral throughout  the  year,  more  pure  than 
that  of  the  northern  extremity ; and  of  courfe 
the  fouth  becomes  more  eligible  than  the 
north  end,  on  that  account. 


General  remarks  on  the  Town. 

THE  ftreets  of  Liverpool  are  in  general 
narrow,  and  of  courfe  dirty  : both 
which  circumftances  are  unfavourable  to 
health  : the  firft,  from  impeding  a free  reno- 
vation and  circulation  of  air ; and  the  latter, 
from  being  a perpetual  fource  of  dampnefs, 
which  pervades  the  houfcs  ■,  and  likewife  be- 
comes, not  only  highly  difagreeable,  but  alfo 
particularly  hurtful  to  the  inhabitants ; a great 
majority  of  which  are  under  a daily  neceflity 
to  traverfe  the  town  on  foot,  and  who  find  it 
fcarce  poflible  to  preferve  their  legs  and  feet 
tolerably  dry. — Few  perfons  are  infenfible  of 
the  unfavourable  confequences  of  wet  feet. — 

The 
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The  Corporation  is  an  opulent  one,  and 
daily  increafmg  in  wealth  ; and  although  the 
public  annual  expences  are  conftderable  ; yet 
iurely  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  deferves 
particular  attention  j and  fome  exertions 
might  be  made  for  a purpofe  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude ? An  example  is  given  in  a neigh- 
bouring town*.  Policy  in  the  guardians  el 
the  town,  independent  of  every  other  confe- 
deration, demands  it ; as,  the  more  numerous 
the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  a town, 
the  greater  the  inducement  for  vifitors  and 
fettlers,  both  in  and  out  of  bufinefs  ; as  alfo 
to  thofe  who  have  acquired  fortunes  in  the 
town  to  continue  in  it,  inltead  of  quitting  it, 
as  has  often  been  the  cafe  in  Liverpool. — To 
the  fatisfadtion  of  acquiring  wealth,  furely 
that  of  comfortably  enjoying  it  mult  be  the 
next  and  fecondary  confidcration  ? — 

The  ftreets  in  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  center  in  the  neighbourhood  ct 
the  Exchange , are,  as  has  already  been  obfer- 
ved,  in  general  narrow;  and  the  houfes  crouded 
and  confined.  Were  High  Jlreet , Cafiie 
Jlreet  y Dale  fir  set , and  V/ater  Jlreet , properly 
widened,  fuch  a flream  of  air  would,  in  every 

direction 
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difeflion  of  the  wind,  regularly  circulate 
through  the  whole,  as  to  ventilate  the  neigh- 
bouring ftreets  and  lanes,  and  render  thofe 
parts  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as,  healthful  as 
Duke  ftreet  and  its  vicinity.  And  if  airy  and 
commodious  houfes  were  to  be  fubftituted 
for  the  prefent  confined  and  crouded  ones, 
thofe  parts  would  become  highly  defirable  for 
the  joint  purpofes  of  health  and  bufinefs  ■* 
and  the  town  would  acquire  an  elegance  and 
grandeur  not  to  be  furpaffed  in  the  kingdom. 

The  ftreets  and  fquares  on  the  eaft  fide  and 
fouth  end  of  the  town,  from  being  built  upon 
an  improved  plan,  make  thofe  the  moft  de- 
firable parts  to  inhabit ; the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fouth  Dock  and  Wapping  excepted. 

A Square  has  generally  been  efteemed  par- 
ticularly healthful,  on  account  of  the  open 
area  which  it  affords ; and  which  is  fuppofed 
to  render  fuch  form  of  building  more  airy 
than  a ftreet : this,  however,  is  chiefly  ima- 
ginary ; and  a wide  open  ftreet  appears  to 

have 

* Would  not  the  expence  of  widening  be  leflcned  by 
an  increafe  which  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  the 
new  fronts,  when  fold  j on  the  well  fide  of  Callle  ftreet 
particularly  ; and  efpecially  by  the  judicious  introduftion 
of  crofs  ftreets  from  thence  into  Fenwick  ftreet,  by  which 
much  additional  and  valuable  front  would  be  gained  ? 
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have  the  advantage  of  the  fquare  in  that 
refpeft.  Air,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the 
note  to  p.  49,  has  the  fame  laws  of  fluidity, 
Gravity,  and  motion  as  water:  therefore,  as 
in  a pond  or  refervoir  of  water,  although  it 
may  have  confiderable  inlets  and  outlets,  the 
ftream  or  current  is  flow,  and,  oftentimes  in 
many  parts  of  it,  fcarce  perceptible,  and 
nearly  ftagnant ; whilft  in  a brook  or  river, 
that  preferves  nearly  an  equal  breadth  along 
the  whole,  or  greateft  part  of  its  courfe,  the 
motion  of  the  current  is  equable,  and  fuffers 
no  interruption  or  ftagnation  : fo,  in  a Square , 
the  current  and  motion  of  the  air  is  impeded, 
and  frequently,  in  tolerably  calm  weather, 
becomes  ftagnant  in  fome  parts ; whereas  in 
an  open  flreet  the  ftream  of  air  paffes,  as  wa- 
ter in  a river,  in  an  uniform  current,  without 
detention  or  ftagnation.  So  favourable  is  a 
ftreet  to  the  circulation  (or  a draught  as  it  is 
ufually  exprefied)  of  air,  that  it  is  commonly 
perceived  to  be  in  much  quicker  motion  there 
than  on  the  open  plain. 

This  opinion  is  not  only  confonant  with 
true  philofophical  reafoning,  but  may  be  alio 
confirmed  by  obfervation.  During  a fog,  cr 
in  a calm  when  the  fmoke  of  the  town  is  not 
carried  off  by  the  wind,  fuch  fog  or  fmoke 
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may  be  obferved  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
fquares  than  in  the  directs  3 and  is  a circum- 
ftance  that  may  very  frequently  be  noticed  in 
Cleveland  fquare , which,  from  its  contiguity 

with  the  Jalt-works}  may,  when  the  wind  is 
wefterly,  oftentimes  be  perceived  to  be  filled 
with  fmoke,  when  the  adjoining  flreets  are 
tolerably  free  from  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  of  all  parts  in 
immediate  continuity  with  the  town,  the  upper 
parts  of  Duke  ftreet  are,  to  the  generality  of 
conftitutions,  the  rnoft  healthful. 


With  refpeft  to  the  internal  flru6lure  of 
the  houfes,  the  modern  ones,  from  the  prefent, 
yet  only  late,  improved  methods  of  building, 
have  the  advantage  of  thofe  that  are  lefs  fo, 
with  regard  to  healthfulnefs  as  well  as  con- 
venience ; yet  the  houfes  are  in  general  much 
too  fmall  3 and  the  rooms,  almoft  through- 
out, too  low. 

Lofty  rooms  are  extremely  conducive,  if 
not  efiential,  to  health  3 and  a lofty  room,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  of  large  dimenfions  in 
other  refpedts,  has  infinitely  the  preference 
and  advantage  of  one  that  is  low,  notwith- 
* {landing 
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ftanding  it  may  be  otherwife  fomewhat  big- 
ger. In  the  latter,  the  fame  air  is  breathed 
over  repeatedly  ; than  which,  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  health ; and  when  there  is 
much  company  in  the  room,  they  take  into 
their  lungs  each  others  breath,  and  a mixture 
of  the  whole ; which  is  extremely  unpleafino* 
and  difguftful  in  idea,  when  confidered;  and 
may  very  often  be  found  in  reality  highly  dis- 
agreeable and  offenfive.  So  circamftanced, 
a room  becomes  clofe,  overcoming,  and  un- 
comfortable. 

Air  that  has  once  been  breathed,  from 
being  rarified  and  made  lighter,  afcends  to 
the  top  of  the  room  as  foon  as  breathed.  The 
air  of  a lofty  room  will  therefore  continue 
pure  for  a longer  time  than  that  of  one  that 
is  low  ; and  that,  in  proportion  to  their 
heights;  as  that  circumffance  gives  a longer 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  foul  breathed 
air  to  efcape  out  of  the  room,  before  it  may 
become  neceffary  to  breathe  it  over  again ; 
and  towards  which  it  makes  many  efforts ; as, 
by  the  chimney,  efpecially  when  a fire  is  in 
the  room  : at  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows 
and  doors ; or  by  any  other  crevices  or  ooen- 
ings  that  may  be  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
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room  from  accident ; or  by  deflgn,  as  when 
ventilators  are  ufed.  When  a room  has  a 
fire  in  it,  the  air  about  the  fire-place  becomes 
much  rarified,  or  lightened,  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  which  gives  an  opportunity,  by  the 
laws  of  gravity,  for  the  foul  air  which  has 
been  breathed,  and  which  occupies  the  top 
of  the  room,  to  defeend  at  the  fire  place  and 
go  off  up  the  chimney.  A fire  therefore  al- 
ways a&s  the  part  of  a ventilator,  when  made 
in  an  open  grate  and  chimney,  and  not  in  a 
clofe  ftove. 

In  windows  where  the  upper  fafhes  let 
down,  if  an  upper  fafh  is  a little  let  down, 
the  foul  and  breathed  air  of  the  room  will  go 
out  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  fafh,  as 
may  be  difeovered  by  a familiar  experiment 
with  a lighted  candle,  which,  in  a room  with 
a fire  in  it,  or  without,  if  the  room  contains 
much  company,  if  held  at  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  upper  fafh  the  flame  will  incline 
outwards;  particularly  if  the  door  is  left  open. 
The  fame  happens  at  the  door,  under  fimilar 
circumftances ; when  the  door  is  open,  the 
flame  of  the  candle  will  incline  outwards  at 
the  upper  parts  of  the  door  cafe,  but  inwards 

at 
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at  the  bottom*.  The  ufe  and  advantage  of 
upper  fafhes  that  let  down,  become,  from 
what  has  been  obferved,  very  apparent  and 
obvious  ; as  by  fuch  means  a room  may  be 
better  ventilated  than  by  any  other,  a real 
ventilator  excepted  and  cold  is  much  lefs 
liable  to  be  caught  by  fuch  an  expedient  for 
the  purpofes  of  cooling  a room,  or  freeing  it 
from  fmoke  or  any  other  like  offenfive  mat- 
ter, or  impurity,  than  by  throwing  up  the 
lower  fafhes. 

The  greateft  fault  that  is  to  be  obferved  in 
the  houfes  in  this  town,  even  among  the  molt 
modern,  is,  the  lownejs  of  the  rooms ; by  which 
they  become  lefs  healthful,  comfortable,  ele- 
gant, and  defirable,  than  if  the  rooms  were 
lofty.  This  error  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
to  builders,  who  eredl:  moft  of  the  new  houfes 
on  their  own  accounts,  upon  fpeculation,  and 
for  fale ; and  who  have  no  other  views  than 
fuch  as  are  ftridtly  economical  and  diredtly 

E profitable. 


* Was  natural  philofophy  as  generally  underftood  as 
the  domeilic  concerns  of  a houfe  and  family  commonly 
are,  thefc  informations  and  descriptions  would,  here,  be 
fuperfluous.  That  not  being  the  cafe  with  many,  other- 
wife  fenlible  and  intelligent  perfons,  ’tis  hoped  no  other 
apology  for  their  introduction  is  neceflary  to  the  feien- 
tific  reader. 
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profitable.  When  circumftances  will  not 
admit  of  the  ground-work  of  a houfe  being 
extenfive,  there  can  be  no  important  obfta- 
cle  to  making  it  lofty,  as  that  appears  to  be 
but  an  inconfiderable  addition  to  the  expence. 

Merchants  Counting-Houfes  are,  in  com- 
mon, much  too  fmall ; and,  being  generally 
in  the  rooms  of  their  warehoufes,  are  alfo 
particularly  low  ; whereby  they  become  clofe 
and  unhealthful ; and  fevere  colds  are  liable 
to  be  caught  on  going  out  of  them  into  the 
air,  in  cold  feafons  particularly. — This  is  a 
confideration  highly  worthy  their  regard. 


Of  the  Employments  of  the  Inhabitants-,  their 

USUAL  MANNER  OF  LIVING;  and  WATER. 

S there  are  few  or  no  manufadturies  in 


the  town  that  require  confinement  to 


the  houfe,  the  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  of  the  adtive  kinds,  accompanied 
with  a good  deal  of  exercife  out  of  doors, 
which  contribute,  in  a moft  eflential  manner, 
to  health. 
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The  food  and  manner  of  living  of  the  la- 
bo  rious,  are  better  than  the  inferior  orders  in 
moil  other  places  experience  from  the  reward 
of  their  labour ; which,  being  derived  from 
that  grand  parent  of  wealth  in  this  kingdom 
— naval  commerce — is  more  liberal  than  in 
moll  inland,  notwithftanding  they  may  be 
confiderable  manufacturing,  towns. 

The  habitations  of  th z •poor eft  clafs , in  this, 
as  in  all  large  towns,  who  depend  upon  daily 
cafual  fupport,  are,  of  courfe,  confined  ; being 
chiefly  in  cellars  : yet  the  diet  of  the  Jober  and 

indujlrious  is  wholefome  and  fufficient. 

Humanity  here  folicits  to  draw  a fhade  over 
the  wretchednefs  of  thofe,  who,  deferting  the 
tranquil  profperous  paths  of  fobriety  and 
virtue , exhibit  a variety  of  mifery  in  them- 
felves  and  families  : their  children,  moft  par- 
ticularly, are  objects  of  commiferation  ; who, 
frequently,  from  inattention  and  utter  neglect, 
droop  under  the  chilling  blights  of  parental 
inclemency;  and  are — melancholy  reflection! 
— often-  entirely  fevered,  thus  prematurely, 
from  fociety ; or,  which  is  yet  more  lament- 
able, are,  by  the  effect  of  vicious  example* 
early  initiated  and  confirmed  in  habits  of  im- 
morality and  vice,  that  threaten,  not  only 
their  own  ultimate  ruin,  but  an  interruption 
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to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  Society. — Were 
the  Legislature  as  Studious  and  diligent  in 
engaging  and  enforcing  the  habits  and  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  morality,  as  in  difeovering 
the  refources,  and  fecuring  the  revenues,  of 
the  kingdom;  we  might  experience  a defirable 
check  to  the  profligacy  of  manners,  fo  difan- 
guilhable  in  the  inferior  orders  of  the  age; 
who,  from  the  errors  of  education,  are  unin- 
formed of,  and  lefs  governed  and  restrained 
by,  thofe  laws  of  decorum  which  regulate  and 
direft  their  fuperiors  in  knowledge  and  in- 
formation of  the  world  and  its  Social  refine- 
ments.—The  talk  of  moral  reformation  might 
be  arduous  ; but  Surely  is  practicable  in  Some 
higher  degree  ? and  would  be  highly  meri- 
torious. Vice  and  immorality  always  advance 
in  a town  in  proportion  to  its  increaie  in 

magnitude -grow  with  its  growth , and 

jlrengthen  with  its  firength and  therefore, 

in  proportion  as  towns  and  cities  increaie  in 
extent  and  populoufnefs,  .the  restraints  upon 
vice  become  the  more  neediul  to  be  enforced, 

regulated  and  multiplied. 

The  dwelling  of  the  diligent  labouring 
mechanic , as,  the  flip -car pen  ter,  cooper , roper, 
&c.  is  comfortable;  and  his  diet  is  plentiful 
for  himfelf  and  family. 


The 
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The  employments  and  mode  of  living  ot 
the  third  and  upper  order  of  Merchants  and 
Principal  Inhabitants , are,  in  general,  or  a 
nature  very  fiilutary  and  defirable.  Bufinefs 
and  recreation  are  happily  blended.  Urba- 
nity, and  true  britifh  hofpitality,  are  perhaps 
no  where  better  or  more  truly  exemplified 
and  fupported.  Luxury,  diflipation,  and  all 
exceflive  fenfualities,  are  difcountenanced. 
An  emulation  in  adts  of  benevolence  and 
good-will  feems  to  adtuate  the  whole.  And 
from  a general  commercial  intercourfe  of  the 
inhabitants,  diftindtions  are  much  levelled : 
they  become  united  in  bonds  of  friend- 
fhip  and  harmony  ■,  and  appear  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  great,  allied  family. 

— That  happy  medium  which  feparates  an  un- 
tutored familiarity  from  the  extreme  of  ce- 
remony, wherein  good-fenfe  is  rarely  offended 
by  the  rude  freedoms  of  unreftrained  vulga- 
rity, or  infulted  by  the  grimace  of  modern 
refined  manners,  appears  to  characterize  the 
town. 

From  the  bufy,  adtive  feene  which  an  ex- 
tenfive,  unbounded  commerce  always  prefents, 
the  town  appears  invariably  cheerful,  lively, 
and  animated  ; and  wears  a perpetual  air  of 
fatisfadtion,  freedom  and  complacency,  the 
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regular  concomitants  of  a focial  intercourfc, 
unclouded  by  thofe  affectations  of  precedence 
among  equals  in  general  endowments,  fo 
prevalent  in  all  fmaller  and  lefs  employed  and 
attached  focieties. 

That  graceful  ornament,  without  whofe 
concurrence  all  others  would  be  incomplete — 
charity — is  an  embellifhment  that  juftly  diftin- 
guilhes  and  adorns  the  town.  It  is  not 
limited  to  thofe  confpicuous  and  extenfive 
monuments,  the  pubj.ic  charities — where 
the  calls  of  diftrefs  are  never  unanfwered ; 
nay,  are  liberally  accommodated,  and  often 
anticipated  ! — It  is  freely  diffufed  in  private  ; 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  moil  obfeure  re- 
tirements of  fiient  unobtrufive  penury  and 
diftrefs : and  there  is  fcarce  a recefs,  however 
dark  and  retired,  of  poverty,  that  is  not  pe- 
netrated, illumined  and  cheered  by  the  genial 
foftering  beams  of  that  heavenly  attribute — 
charity. — 

The  neceflity  and  benefits  of  public  cha- 
rities can  never  be  too  highly  enforced  and 
acknowledged  : yet  however  valuable,  they 
are  inadequate  to  many,  purpofes:  and  numer- 
ous are  the  occafions  where  private  charity 
proves  moft  acceptable,  is  beft  adapted  and 
moft  confonant  to  the  fenfations  and  necefli- 
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ties  of  the  modeft  receiver  ; as  alio  more 
exquifitely  grateful  to  the  expanded  feelings 
of  the  benevolent  donor.  The  former  is  fen- 
fiblv  imprefled  with  gratitude,  and  a due  fenfe 
of  the  benefit  conferred,  at  a time  when  his 
diftrefs,  tho’  unproclaimed,  is  not  lefs  urgent. 
The  latter  enjoys  the  mod  refined  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  affections  are  capable — 
that  of  difpenfing,  with  his  own  cherifhing 
hand,  immediate  comfort,  and  even  exiftence, 
to  a defponding  finking  object  whofe  great- 
eft  defeats  may  be,  his  poverty,  and  an  in- 
ability to  combat  the  frowns  and  rigors  of 
adverfe  fortune  and  a more  profperous  world; 
which  kis  delicacy,  and  a native  modefty, 

\ypuld  ftill  willingly  conceal. If  w.an^ 

in  any  inftance,  may  be  faid  to  emulate  his 
creator,  ’tis  in  an  act  of  unaffected  benevo- 
lence to  a virtuous  differing  fellow-crea- 
ture ! — 

The  middle  (active  efpecially)  ftation  of 
life,  is  that  which  feems  to  affume  the  more 
immediate  guardianlhip  and  protection  of  the 
more  inferior  orders.  The  titled  and  opu- 
lent, who  move  in  the  mod  fplendid  and 
oftentatious  paths,  although  they  may  pol- 
fefs  an  equal  ftiare  of  general  philanthropy 
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and  benevolence* — qualities  conferred  with, 
or  attached  to,  no  ftation,  rank  or  title — yet, 

from 


It  Teems  difficult  to  afcertain  the  ftation  to  which 
thefe  firft,  and  fcarce  diilinguilhable,  of  moral  virtues  and 
duties;  which  include  universal  charity  and gpod- 
'will  towards  man-,  are  moll  peculiar.  As  the/ are  capa- 
ble of  much  refinement  by  cultivation,  we  might  expeft 
to  find  them  molt  exquifite  in  the  more  exalted  ftations  ; 
which  no  doubt  they  are,  when  native  and  inherent  there  : 
but  as  they  are  fo  liable  to  be  contaminated  and  dif- 
guifed  by  addrefs,  ceremony  and  affedlation,  the)'  be- 
come there  molt  ambiguous  and  indefinite.  The  lower 
we  defcend,  the  lefs  difguifed  they  are  found. 

So  clofely  attached  are  the  divine  and  moral  duties, 
that  they  become  affimilated,  and  are  congenial  in  a well 
informed  mind ; the  latter  being,  primarily,  einanative  of 
the  former.— Human-nature  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
universal  charity  and  good-will  to  its  own  kind*: 
therefore  why,  in  this  refined  and  enlightened  age,  is  not 
the  practice  enforced  by  cuftom,  and  as  rigoroufly  exacted 
as  integrity  and  honour  in  the  various  commercial  and 
confiderttal  concerns  of  life  ? Detraction,  calumny,  and 
every  groffer  unfocial  paffion  affumes  a very  ungracious 
afpeft,  when  vented  on  diftant  objefts,  unconnefted  and 
unattached  by  public  or  private  obligations  ; and  on 
whom  it  frequently  falls  nearly  innoxious  : but  when 
deliberately  exercifed  upon  an  unfufpefting  intimate, 
its  baneful  influence  is  then  moll  fevercly  felt. 

Too  often  do  we  fee  thofe,  who  not  only  deny  a helping 
hand  and  voice  to  an  acknowledged  unoffending  friend  in 
the  hour  of  his  calamity ; but,  even  in  his  moll  fecure 
and  happy  moments,  chill  his  every  virtuous  expand- 
ing hope  and  honell  intention,  by  infiduous  fuggdtions, 
or  open  unreferved  attacks  upon  that  good-name,  which 

it 
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from  the  forms  of  education,  and  an  habitual 
courfe  of  gaity  and  pleafurable  purfuits,  too 
rarely  are  found  to  quit  the  allurements  of  the 
gay  and  falhionable  world,  for  the  dull  irk- 
lome  talk  of  exploring  the  melancholy  haunts 

of 


it  may  have  been  the  comfort,  pride  and  bufinefs  of  his 
iite  to  promote  ar.d  cherifh;  and,  in  violation  of  every 
ifocial,  confidental  tie,  watch  and  feize  every  unguarded 
occafion  to  milreprefent  and  expofe  what  candour  and 
charity  would  juftify  and  extenuate !—  And  for  what  ? 

nine  times  in  ten  from  a native  unreftrained 

cruelty  of  difpofition  ; or,  at  belt,  whim,  fpleen, 
or  foir.e  other  like  capricious  and  mifconceived,  or 
precipitate  and  uncharitable  incitement.---"  JuJl  God ” 
exclaims  the  benovolent  Sterne,  " nxhat  is  there  in  this 
‘ world’s  concerns  which  Jhould Jharpen  ourfpirits,  and  make  fo 
many  kind-hearted  brethren  of  us  fall  out  fo  cruelly  as  njje  do 
by  the  nvay  ?” 

Censure,  like  public  juftice,  may  be  a necefiary  curb 
upon  licentioulnefs  and  moral  indecorum  ; but  it  Ihould, 
likev/ife,  never  be  inftifled  unlefs  the  charge  is  fubftan- 
tiated  by  the  molt  unequivocal  and  difpaffionate  evidence ; 
and,  then  as  judiciouily  adapted.  The  above-mentioned 
exquifitc  judge  of  the  human  heart  and  paffions,  obferves  : 
“ There  are  numbers  of  circumftances  which  attend  every 
“ aftion  of  a man’s  life,  that  can  never  come  to  the  know- 
“ ledge  of  the  world ; yet  which  ought  to  be  known,  and 
“ well  weighed,  before  fentence,  with  any  juftice,  can  be 
"palled  upon  him. ---A  man  may  have  different  views, 
" and  a different  fenfe,  of  things  from  what  his  judges 
" have;  and  what  he  underftands  and  feels,  and  what  paffes 
“ within  him,  may  be  a fecret  treafured  up  deeply  there 
" for  ever”. 
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of  the  lowed  and  mod  miferable  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  But  the  man  of  bufinefs, 
and,  particularly,  that  refpe<5table  character, 
the  Britijh  Merchant , from  the  daily  oppor- 
tunities he  has  of  being  fenfible  of  the  value 
and  neceffity  of  their  fervices ; of  being  wit- 
nefs  to  the  toils  arid  hardships  they  daily  fiib- 
mit  to,  to  gain  by  honed  indudry  a pitiful, 
and  that  perhaps  inadequate,  fubfidence  for 
themfelves  and  their  helplefs,  fuppliant,  crav- 
ing families ; has  his  affeftions  kept  awake  to 
their  fufferings  ; voluntarily  becomes  their 
advifer  and  patron ; and,  in  their  hour  of 
didrefs,  when  befet  with  calamities  which 
humanity  in  every  dation  is  heir  to — but 
which  become  augmented,  and  doubly  aggra- 
vated in  theirs — he  takes  upon  himfelf  the 
benevolent  office  of  their  guardian,  advocate, 
and  protestor ; and  in  him  the  faithful  and 
indudrious  of  the  poor  never  want  a friend  and 
benefaftor,  whatever  may  befal  them.*' — 

FROM 


* From  the  fituation  of  the  town,  and  other  concurring 
circumftances,  the  Merchant  has  ever  been  the  firft  and 
leading  charadter  in  Liverpool  j and  to  him  may  be  at- 
tributed every  comfort,  elegance,  and  enjoyment,  of 
which  the  numerous  inhabitants  are  in  ample  poflefhon, 
and  freely  participate. 
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FROM  the  variety  of  pleafant  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  pleafures 
and  benefits  of  exercife  and  air  3 and  which 
they  do  not  neglect,  particularly  on  horfe- 
back,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  molt  advantage- 
ous and  beneficial  manner  of  obtaining  them. 
The  practice  is  however  too  much  confined 
to  the  younger  part 3 and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  does  not  extend  more  generally  to  all 
ages  and  both  fexes 3 efpecially  to  ladies  who 
have  the  luperintendencies  of  families,  and 
have  much  neeefiary  confinement  3 as  it  be- 
comes fo  very  effential  to  health  under  thofe 
circumflances  3 and  many  conftitutions  be- 
come impaired  for  want  of  it. 

Horseback  exercife  in  the  country  air, 
feems  particularly  fuited,  and  extremely  ne- 
ceffary,  t6  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
both  fexes,  of  this  and  every  large  town.  It 
powerfully  counteracts  the  unfavourable  ef- 
fects of  confinement,  attention  to  bufinefs, 
and  all  forts  of  indulgences,  confequent 
on  a town  life  3 and  which  no  exercife  within 
the  town,  however  judicioufly  conduced,  can 
effectuate. 

THE  markets  are  well  flocked  with  provi- 
fions  of  all  kinds,  and  of  fuch  qualities  as  are 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently  falutary  and  defirable.  Vegetables 
are  in  the  greateft  profufion  and  abundance, 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  year ; 
which,  no  doubt,  contributes  particularly  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Vegetables, 
that  are  produced  in  the  open  garden,  are 
faid  to  be  more  early  and  in  greater  plenty 
here  than  in  London,  or  many  other  more 
fouthern  places. 

Considering  this  is  a fea-port,  it  is  but 
very  fcantily  fupplied  with  filh.  Fifh  is  an 
article  of  food  well  fuited  to  the  inhabitants 
of  large  towns,  as  being,  to  the  generality  of 
conftitutions,  lighter,  and  lefs  heating  and 
grofs  than  flelh-meats.  From  the  judicious 
encouragement  given,  by  the  Corporation , to 
fifhing-boats,  it  is  to  be  hoped  fo  defirable 
and  falutary  an  article  will  become  more 
plentiful*. 

WATER. 


* Qua: re  ? Was  this  bounty  extended  ftill  farther  for 
this  purpofe;  and  were  yet  much  larger  fums  of  the 
public  money  annually  appropriated  to  it;  could  it  be 
better  bellowed  ; provided  the  intention  was  fully  an- 
fwered,  of  bringing  ftill  larger  quantities  of  Fife  to 
market  ? 
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The  water  with  which  the  town  is  fupplied 
for  culinary  purpofes ; and  which  is  well- 
water,  brought  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  ; 
is  unexceptionable  in  all  refpedts  ; except 
the  aukward  mode  of  its  being  conveyed 
[in  carts]  to  the  inhabitants ; being  fuffici- 
ently  foft  and  pure.  The  well-water  which 
which  is  obtained  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  near  the  river,  is  hard  and  brackifh,  and 
therefore  never  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes. — 
This  native  purity  of  the  water  contributes 
a good  deal  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Stagnant  waters  have,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  been  juftly  confidered  infalutary. 
They  contain  a variety  of  putrid  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  as  alfo  the  Jpo.wn  and  ova 
of  different  animals,  which  diforder  digeflion, 
and  render  the  ftomach  and  bowels  foul  and 
difordered.  From  the  ropy,  (limy,  heavy 
quality,  which  fuch  water  poffeffes,  it  is  not 
fufficiently  diluent  ; and  hence  becomes  a 
caufe  of  obftrudtions  and  glandular  and  other 
fwellings  in  the  belly,  neck,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body : all  which  bad  fymptoms  and 
effects  are  moft  particularly  obferved  in  chil- 
dren, and  the  female  fex. 

Stagnant 
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Stagnant  pit  water  is  very  univerfally 
vi fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ; and 
the  fick  who  retire  into  the  country  for  the 
benefits  which  it  affords,  are  frequently  under 
the  neceffity  of  ufing  it,  for  want  of  better; 
wells  being  rarely  met  with  at  the  beft  farm 
houfes,  where  hired  lodgings  are  ufually 
taken.  This  circum fiance,  therefore,  be- 
comes a very  neccffary  inquiry  and  objedt  i;i 
the  choice  of  country  fick  lodgings. — This 
kind  of  water  will  be  much  improved  and 
benefited  by  being  paffed  through  a filtering 
Hone,  or  being  boiled,  before  it  is  ufed. 

It  appears  by  a variety  of  experiments 
made  by  the  truly  ingenious  Dr.  Percival  of 
Manchejler* , that  the  pump  water  of  that 
town  is  hard,  and  unfavourable  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants ; as  producing  and  aggra- 
vating many  complaints.  The  author  de- 
feribes,  in  • a very  fatisfadtory  manner,  the 
principal  effedts  of  different  waters,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  on  the  human  body. 

The  public  was  favoured  forne  years  ago, 
by  Dr.  Houlfton  and  Dr.  Worthington,  with 
very  judicious  accounts  of  the  qualities  of  a 

mineral 
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mineral  fpring  that  was  difcovered  near 
Mount  Sion,  and  didinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
Liverpool  Spa  ; and  which  had  acquired 
fome  reputation  : but,  from  being  in  fome 
inftances  fufpedted  of  producing  unfavourable, 
and  even  fatal  effects  3 which,  if  really  the 
cafe,  mod  probably  happened  from  its  too 
indifcriminate  and  injudicious  ufe  j .it  fell  into 

difrepute,  and  is  now  totally  negledted. 

It  is  a chalybeate , and  therefore,  under  proper 
redridtions,  capable  of  being  ufeful  in  many 
cafes  where  bracing,  (Lengthening  medicines 
are  proper ; but  the  reverfe  where  fuch  me- 
dicines and  treatment  are  improper.  No 
wonder  therefore  its  unguarded  ufe  fhould 
occafionally  prove  particularly  injurious  in  Li- 
verpool, where  (as  has  been  already  obferved, 
page  23  to  30,  and  will  be  farther  mentioned 
in  the  fubfequent  part  which  treats  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  town)  from  the  date  of  the 
air  and  other  circumdances,  a difpofttion  to 
inflammatory  and  other  fimilar  complaints 
and  affedtions  are  remarkably  prevalent. 

THE  drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool is,  as  in  mod  other  towns,  of  a mixed 
kind.  Malt -liquor* , the  common  beverage 

of 

* By  malt -liquor  is  here  to  be  underftood,  Ale. 
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of  the  kingdom,  is  much  drank.  Malt-li- 
quor is,  without  doiibt,  in  general  belt  fuitcd 
to  a britilh  conftitution ; but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  fo  defirable  a liquor  is  fo  rarely 
to  be  had  in  true  perfection.  That  Irate  of 
general  perfection  will  however,  molt  likely, 
long  remain  a deftderatum  [defect]  in  its  pre- 
paration ; as  it  depends  on  many  concurring 
and  connected  circumltances,  as,  the  grain-; 
malting;  brewing,  which  includes  the  leafon 
and  confequent  fermentation ; water ; and 
keeping.  The  quality  of  the  water  ufed  in 
brewing,  appears  very  much  to  govern  the 
flavour  and  fenflble  qualities  of  this  liquor, 
as  alfo  its  effeCts  on  the  body ; as  we  find  all 
the  malt-liquor  of  every  town,  or  country,  to 
have  uniformly  a flavour,  quality,  and  eftedts 
peculiar  to  the  town  or  country  in  which  it  is 
made,  although  malt  prepared  in  different 
parts  is  made  ufe  of.  London  porter,  and  the 
malt-liquors  of  different  towns  and  countries, 
confirm  thefe  opinions. 

Soft  water  feems  the  belt  adapted  and  molt 
fuitable  for  the  purpofe  of  brewing,  as  well 
to  obtain  a palatable  as  a v/holefome  liquor. 
River  water , therefore,  that  is  frefli  and  pure, 
appears  to  have  the  preference  of  well-water 
in  general ; as  by  expofure  to  the  fun  and 
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sir,  it  acquires  a foftnefs  which  no  well-water 
can  have.  The  qualities  of  the  waters  of 
different  rivers,  now  doubt  render  them  dif- 
ferently fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  brewing. — 
Is  Burton  Ale , which  is  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
for  its  fuperior  excellence,  made  with  the 
water  of  the  river  Trent  ? 

Dr.  Percival  obferves,  on  water  ufed  for 
brewing  of  malt-liquor ; that,  “ Strong  table 
<c  beer,  drawn  from  the  barrel  about  ten  days 
“ after  it  had  been  brewed”  with  hard  Man- 
chefter  pump  water,  <c  curdled  with  foap  as 
“ much  as  the  hard  water  boiled,  which  was 
cc  employed  in  its  preparation.  Hence  it 
(C  appears  that  fermentation  hath  not  the  pow- 
<c  er  of  foftening  hard  water ; and  that  the 
“ wholefomenefs  of  malt-liquors  muft  greatly 
<c  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  water  which 
“ is  ufed  in  brewing  them.”*  If  hard  water 
is  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  qualities 
of  malt-liquor,  will  not  the  fofteft  water 
(when  pure)  on  the  contrary  be  mod  favour- 
able ? And  hence,  v/ill  not  river  water  have 
the  advantage  of  well-water  ? the  former  being 
uniformly  much  fofter,  for  £he  reafons  already 
affigned,  than  the  latter.  Is  the  water  of  one 

F frefh 
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frefh  river  better  adapted  than  that  of  another? 
Do  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Trent  derive 
any  advantage  from  their  extenfive  courfes 
and  magnitudes  ? 

The  brewing  and  preparation  of  malt-li- 
quor is  truly  a chemical  procefs ; and  cannot 
be  fo  regularly  and  properly  conduced  by 
any  acquired  and  given  rule,  without  a par- 
tial knowledge  of  chemiftry  ; fufficient  of 
which  might  very  readily  be  acquired  by 
every  brewer  for  the  purpofe ; and  which 
would  be  found  of  infinite  afliftance  and  ad- 
vantage to  him.  Too  much  attention  and 
regard  cannot  be  given  to  fo  defrable  and 
important  a liquor. 

The  quality  of  the  Hop  feems  an  objedt 
well  worth  attending  to.  Many,  or  all,  na- 
tural * vegetable  bitters  are  narcotic ; and, 
that,  moftly,  in  proportion  to  their  degrees 
of  bitternefs ; and  are  moft  particularly  fo 
when  in  a frefh  and  fermenting  {late.  Malt- 
liquor  therefore  that  is  new,  and  very  bitter 
with  hop,  particularly  with  the  Kentifh  hop, 
mufl  be  lefs  healthful  for  conflant  drink  than 
that  which  is  lefs  bitter,  efpecially  if  prepared 

with 


* Artificial  vegetable  bitters  are,  burnt  wood, 
grain,  pulfe,  &c. 
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with  the  milder  Worcefterlhire  hop,  and  kept 
of  a proper  age. 

The  Ale  of  the  'public  breweries  of  Liver- 
pool, as  being  drank  new,  and,  feemingly, 
from  its  flavour,  in  general  made  with  the 
ftrong  Kentifh  hop,  is  lefs  whole  fome  than 
it  otherwife  might  be.  It  is  in  general  remark- 
ably bitter ; and  fo  difagreeably  fo,  that  if 
the  Kentifh  hop  is  not  made  ufe  of,  fome 
other  bitter,  even  lefs  eligible,  is  fubftituted 
and  added  to  the  Worcefterlhire  hop;  as 
the  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  of  the  Wor- 
cefterfhire  hop  is  rarely  to  be  difcovered, 
pure  and  unmixed. 

It  is  fufpe&ed,  and  I am  afraid  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  fome  deleterious  narcotic 
ingredients  are  made  ufe  of  by  fome  brewers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  ale  intoxi- 
cating, and  to  fave  malt  and  hop.  I Ihould 
hope  they  who  do  it  (if  it  is  done)  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  injury  they  do  their  fellow- 
creatures  by  fuch  practices  : for  furely  no 
man  would  knowingly  and  intentionally  en- 
danger the  health  and  conftitutions  of  hun- 
dreds, and  among  thofe  his  belt  friends,  for  the 
fake  of  any  addition  to  thofe  emoluments  which 
honourable  and  honeft  means  would  render 
perfectly  fufficient,  and  comfortable  ? The 
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effedts  which  ale  has  when  it  contains  thefe 
noxious  ingredients,  are,  a ficknefs  and  un- 
eafy  fenfation  at  domach,  with  pain  and  gid- 
dinefs  in  the  head ; third,  and  feverilh  heat ; 
altogether  very  much  refembling  the  effects 
which  fmoking  or  chewing  of  tobacco  has 
with  thofe  who  are  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of 
fuch  pradtices.  Thefe  effedts  are  mod  par- 
ticularly difeovered  in  the  morning,  after 
drinking  the  ale  overnight,  and  when  but  a 
comparative  fmall  quantity  has  been  drank. 
Its  not  producing  thefe  effedts  in  fo  fenfible 
a manner  when  drank  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  is  owing  to  its  paffing  off  more  readily, 
and  its  narcotic  effedts  being  counteradtea, 
by  the  exercife  and  adtion  of  the  day.  Its 
producing  more  fenfible  effedts  with  fome 
than  others,  depends  on  habit,  and  the  date 
of  the  domach  and  conditution. 

Strong  bitters,  merely  a r bitter s-,  are  by  no 
means  fo  conducive' to  health,  for  general  ufe} 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  As  a medicine, 
they  will  have  their  ufe  in  particular  cafes  : 
but,  as  the  greated  part  of  the  mod  valuable 
and  powerful  medicines  will,  if  applied  and 
continued  in  a date  of  health,  induce  a‘  mor- 
bid or  difeafed  date ; fo  may,  and  frequently 
will,  the  condant  ufe  of  bitters  3 as  is  mod 

particularly 
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particularly  to  be  obferved  with  conftitutions 
that  are  inclined  to  be  weak  and  delicate. 

“ Bitters  are  undoubtedly  tonic  [bracing] 
“ medicines,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  fto- 
“ mach  and  the  whole  fyftem ; but  their  long 
“ continued  ufe  has  been  found  to  deftroy 
<c  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  of  the  whole 
“ fyftem ; and,  whether  this  is  from  the  mere 
<c  repetition  of  their  tonic  operation,  or  from 
cc  fome  narcotic  power,  joined  with  the  tonic 
cc  in  them,  I am  uncertain.” 

Cullen's  firjl  lines  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

§ MCLVII. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  firft  Medical 
character  in  Europe  on  the  continued  ufe 
of  bitters  j in  which  that  of  hops  may  be 
included. 

There  feems  to  be  a material  difference 
between  the  effefts  of  natural  vegetable  bit- 
ters, and  artificial  vegetable  bitters.  By  the 
firft,  is  meant,  all  vegetables  that  are  bitter 
in  their  native  original  ftate,  as,  hops',  tobac- 
co, wormwood,  &c.  by  the  latter,  fuch  as 
are  made  fo  by  art,  and  are  not  fo  in  their 
natural  ftate ; as,  burnt  or  high  dried  wood, 
grain,  pulfe,  &c.  and  which  (efpecially  thofe 
that  do  not  contain  any  oily  matter)  appear 
not  to  be  pofTefled  of  the  injurious  qualities 
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of  the  former;  and  confequently  become  more 
falutary,  for  conftant  ufe. 

London  porter,  which  is  the  mod  Angu- 
lar of  malt-liquors,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  generality  of  conftitutions ; v/hich  may 
in  a great  meafure  be  attributed  to  its  weak, 
thin  quality ; by  which  it  is  light  upon  the 
ftomach,  and  defirably  promotes  the  fecreti- 
ons  and  excretions.* 

As  porter  is  more  bitter  than  other  kinds 
of  malt-liquor  in  general  are,  it  might,  from 
the  foregoing  reafons,  be  thought  lefs  whole- 
fome.  The  procefs  of  porter  brewing  is  not 
generally  known  : its  bitternefs  is  evidently 
not  altogether  from  the  hop  ; and  is  mod 
likely  communicated  in  part  by  fome  artificial 
bitters  ; as,  burnt  or  high-dried  wood,  grain, 
pulfe,  &c.  v/hich  have  already  been  obferved 
to  be  lefs  injurious  than  natural  vegetable  bit- 
ters. Porter  when  drank'  very  new,  appears 
however,  like  ale,  to  be  much  lefs  wholefome 
than  when  kept  to  a proper  period. 

As  malt-liquor  is  an  objed  of  fo  much  im- 
portance in  this  kingdom,  it  well  deferves  a 
more  particular  attention  of  the  legiflature. 
If  proper  means  were  taken,  occafionally  to 

examine 

* Can  the  wholefomenefs  of  pqrter  be  any  ways  at- 
tributed to  its  being  made  univerfaily  with  river  water  r 
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examine  and  analyze  the  malt-liquors  ot  the 
public  breweries  ol  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, it  would  lead  to  a knowledge  of  all  the 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed  ; 
and  which  might  be  fo  regulated,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  abufes  that  may  be  praitifed  to  the 
injury  of  the  health  of  the  public. 

The  liberal  ufe  of  malt-liquors  of  the 
ftronger  kinds,  as,  ale,  porter,  and  ftrong  beer, 
are  belt  fuited  to  conftitutions  that  are  ftrong, 
or  where  much  bodily  exercife  is  uied ; and 
are  lefs  fo,  being  too  grofs,  glutinous  and 
heavy,  for  the  weak,  delicate,  inactive,  and 
ftudious.  Malt-liquor  of  a moderate  ftrength 
is  preferable,  with  all  conftitutions,  for  con* 
ftant  ufe,  to  the  ftrongeft  kinds. 

Rum,  as  made  into  punch,  or  particularly 
when  mixed  with  water  only,  is  in  very  ge- 
neral ufe  in  this  as  in  moft  fea-port  towns. 
An  immediate  connexion  with  the  Weft- 
india  iflands,  where  a great  number  of  tne 
inhabitants  have  refided  during  longer  or 
lhorter  intervals,  has  much  promoted  its  uie. 
As,  agreeable  to  the  proverb,  that  cujlom  is 
Jecond  nature , fo  to  thofe  who  have  been, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  their  lives,  either 
thro’  choice  or  neceffity,  accuftomed  to  the 
daily  ufe  of  it,  it  becomes  in  fome  meafure 
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congenial  with  and  fuited  to  their  conftituti- 
ons  : yet  with  the  natives  of  England  who 
have  not  been  in  the  fo  early  and  frequent 
habit  of  ufing  rum,  it  does  not  appear,  from 
experience,  fo  very  defirable  a liquor  for 
common,  daily  ufe. 

Rum  is  a liquor  that  is  very  heating,  con- 
taining a large  portion  of  a heating  eftential 
oil  5 and  in  a particular  manner  appears  to 
excite  and  encourage  perfpiration  ; which, 
although  a delirable  effect  in  the  Weft-indies, 
is  not  fo  here,  in  the  winter  and  cold  feafons 
efpecially,  where  fenfible  perfpiration  is  fo 
liable  to  be  checked  by  cold ; and  which  as 
certainly  produces  unfavourable  effedts.  * 
The  ufe  of  rum  will  therefore  be  moft  ad- 
vifable  and  proper,  and  will  commonly  be 

found 


v To  the  Medical  Reader.— Rum  Teems  to  be  conilder- 
ably  tonic  and  anti/eptic : hence  well  adapted  to  a warm 
climate,  and  lefs  Tinted  to  a cold  one;  as  well  on  account 
°T  its  effefts  on  the  Tyftcm  in  general,  as  on  the  ftomach 
and  digeftion  oT  the  Tood  in  particular.  The  continued 
uTe  oT  a tonic  power  in  the  cold  TeaTons  oT  a cold  climate 
will  be  generally  injurious  to  the  Tyltem  : in  a warm  one, 
the  reverTe.  Whatever  by  its  antiTeptic  power  retards  the 
the  putreTa&ive  proceTs  in  alimentary  digeilion,  will  be 
hurtTul  and  improper  in  a cold  climate;  but  Talutary  and 
deTirable  in  a hot  one,  where  it  is  To  Tubiett  to  be  too 
fudden  and  exceffive. 
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found  to  agree  bed,  during  the  warmer  fum- 
mer  months  ; and  lead  fo  in  the  winter  and 
colder  feafons. 

The  naturalift  will  juftly  conclude,  that  the 
product  of  a diftant  clime  is  not  fo  likely  to 
prove  favourable  to  the  conftitution,  when 
daily  ufed,  as  what  is  produced,  good  of  its 
kind,  nearer  home  : hence  the  wines  of  Por- 
tugal, France,  &c.  are  fo  defirable,  and  be- 
come fo  well  adapted,  to  an  Englifh  confti- 
tution. 

The  wines  of  Portugal  are  in  the  moft  ge- 
neral ufe  in  this  kingdom.  French  wines, 
from  the  extravagant  prices  which  they  bear, 
are  rare  and  fcarce;  yet  ’tis  extremely  pro- 
bable they  would  be  ftill  better  fuited  to  a 
britifh  conftitution,  for  the  reafon  here  offered, 
than  thofe  of  Portugal ; and  more  efpecially 
as  they  agree  fo  well  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
ufmg  them  very  liberally. — It  cannot  be  too 
much  deplored,  that  two  countries  that  by 
nature  are  fo  well  difpofed  to  aftift  each 
other,  as  thofe  of  England  and  France,  with  the 
various  comforts  of  life,  fhould  be  continually 
prevented  from  a more  free  and  mutual  inter- 
courfe. — The  warmeft  climates  produce  in 
general  the  hotteft  fpices,  and  the  ftrongefc 

and 
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and  moft  heating  fpirits  and  vinous  liquors  ; 
and  which  are  ufed  in  warm  climates  in  fuch 
quantities  (not  only  through  choice,  but 
from  being  found  conducive  to  health)  as 
are  found  highly  improper  and  injurious  in 
cold  climates ; as  is  inftanced  in  the  compa- 
rative ufe  of  cayanne  pepper  and  other  hot 
fpices,  and  Madeira  and  other  ltrong  wines 
and  liquors,  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  the  north 
of  Europe. 

We  find  that,  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  malt  and  vinous  fpirits  are  moft 
defirable  to  the  natives  of  thofe  countries; 
and  that  they'  are  remarkably  healthy  in  their 
ufe,  although  it  is  commonly  very  liberal 
(as  may  be  obferved  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  ; but  which  would  not, 
moft  likely,  be  the  cafe,  if  rum  was  as  freely 
and  conftantly  indulged  in. 

These  have  ever  been  undetermined,  fpe- 
culative  points  with  the  public  ; on  which 
every  one  offers  an  opinion  confonant  to  his 
own  feelings.  Yet  if  the  decifion  is  obtained 
from  the  general  run  of  conftitutions,  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  here  inculcated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
nature  has  adapted  every  climate,  its  inhabi- 
tants and  produ&s,  to  each  other  reciprocally; 

whereby 
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whereby  different  climates  call  for  different 
modes  of  diet,  as  well  in  eating  as  drinking  j 
and  that  conftitutions  may  be  materially  va- 
ried and  modelled  by  change  of  climate,  fo 
as  to  adapt  themfclves  to  the  ufe  of  what- 
ever fliall  conftitute  either  the  neceffaries  or 
luxuries  in  the  diet  of  every  refpe&ive  cli- 
mate to  which  they  may  occafionally  be  ex- 
pofed.  No  native  refident  of  this  kingdom 
could  accuftom  himfelf  to  the  habitual  ufe 
of  Opium , in  the  quantities  in  which  we  are 
informed  it  is  almoft  daily  taken  by  a native 
inhabitant  of  Turkey*,  without  confequences 
fatal  and  very  different  from  what  are  expe- 
rienced there  from  its  ufe.  Yet  was  a native 
of  this  country  to  remove  into  Turkey,  ’tis 
probable  his  conftitution  might  adapt  itfelf 
to  the  pradtice. 

Varieties  as  remarkable  as  this  might,  in 
various  countries  of  the  world,  be  adduced  in 
fupport  of  the  opinion  here  advanced : and 
even  in  this  kingdom,  fmall  as  its  utmofl 
extent  is  in  the  great  fcale  of  the  world,  I am 
v/ell  affured  that  varieties  in  the  fele&ion  and 

agreement 

* The  mahometan  religion  forbids  the  ufe  of  wine 
er  intoxicating  liquors ; Opium  is  therefore  fubftituted  by 
the  Turks,  for  the  purpofe  of  intoxication,  and  which  it 
effefts  with  them. 
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agreement  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
diet  might  be  made  and  are  to  be  difcovered 
in  the  different  parts  of  it.  What  refers  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  diet  in  this  kingdom, 
here  hinted  at,  has  not,  fo  far  as  I know,  been 
investigated  : it  feems  however  worthy  the 
inquiry  of  thofe  whofe  opportunities  and 


* * / 
abilities  are  equal  to  it. 


Of  the  prevailing  Diseases  of  the  Town. 

ROM  the  favourable  fituation  of  the 

/ 


r town  : from  the  purity  of  the  air  : from 
the  defirable  and  wholefome  manner  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants  j and  their  exercifes  and 
employments : and  from  the  goodnefs  of  the 
water  3 as  have  been  feverally  explained  3 
Liverpool  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  a healthful 
town ; and  that,  much  more  fo  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  towns  in  the  kingdom  in  propor- 
tion to  their  amplitudes  3 it  being  the  firft  in 
fize  3 the  Metropolis  excepted  3 as  may  be 
inferred  from  a comparative  view  of  the  tax 
on  inhabited  houfes  in  the  different  towns. 


Liverpool 
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Liverpool  is  alfo  very  populous,  .contain- 
ing more  inhabitants  upon  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground,  and  in  the  fame  number  of  houfes, 
than  Mancbejler , which  may  be  thought  un- 
ufually  populous  on  account  of  its  extenfive 
manufacfturies  ■,  as  appears  by  a furvey,  given 
in  the  Hijiory  cf  Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  healthful- 
nefs  of  the  town,  as  here  and  elfewhere  alluded 
to,  there  are  particular  bodily  affedtions  to 
which  the  inhabitants  feem  efpecially  fubjeft. 
The  air,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is 
pure  and  healthy ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
lharp  and  keen : and  although  Rich  a Rate 
of  the  air  may  be,  as  it  is,  acceptable  and 
favourable  to  the  generality  of  conftitutions,* 
yet,  from  the  fudden  and  fi 


in  temperature  to  which 


liable,*  it  proves  unfavourable  to  fome  con- 
ftitutions ■,  and  particularly  to  thofe  perfons 
who  have  habitual  complaints  of  the  breaft, 
as,  ajlbmas  and  coughs  •,  and  are  confuniptive 
or  who  are  fubjedt  to  rheumatic  complaints. 
Thefe  two,  viz.  affections  of  the  breaft,  and  the 
rheumatifm , feem  to  be  the  only  complaints 
that  can  be  properly  called  endemic , or  pe- 


culiar 


* See  from  page  23  to  30. 
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culiar  to  the  town  ; and  become  fo  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  date  of  the  air  here  referred 
to. 

0/ Colds  with  Coughs. 

COLDS,  with  coughs  and  obdruedion  of 
the  bread,  are  very  prevalent  and  fevere  in 
the  autumnal  and  winter  feafons  in  Liver- 
pool. I have  known  ftrangers,  of  different 
ages,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  have  never 
had  the  flighted  coughs  ; who  yet,  upon 
redding  here  in  the  colder  feafons,  have  had 
fevere  coughs  and  obdruftions  of  the  bread 
that  have  nearly  proved  fatal.*  Few  dran- 
gers  come  to  the  town  in  the  colder  feafons 
without  getting  colds  with  coughs,  more  or 
lefs.  The  natives  are  much  more  free  from 
thefe  complaints  than  the  other  inhabitants 
who  are  not  natives,  from,  no  doubt,  the 

cffe<5t 


* The  houfes  in  the  town  are  in  general  tolerably 
warm  ; and,  from  the  plenty  of  fuel,  good  fires  arc  kept; 
which  may  be  fubjeft  to  occafion  colds  on  going  out  : 
yet  thefe  indulgences  are  become  very  univerfal  in  moft 
towns. 
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effedt  which  habit  will  always  produce  ; their 
conftitutions  being  familiarized  from  infancy 
to  the  influence  of  the  climate. 

There  is  a difeafe  to  which  young  children 
in  this  town  are  particularly  incident,  and 
which  fo  much  refembles  the  afihma  of  grown 
perfons,  as  not  to  be  difbinguilhed  from  it. 
It  is  difcovered  foon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child ; and  is  chiefly  to  be  obferved  amongfl 
the  children  of  the  poor  : from  which,  and  its 
not  being  noticed  by  medical  authors,  it 
feems  chieflypeculiar  to  the  town,  occafloned 
by  the  caufes  which  have  here  been  obferved 
to  promote  coughs  and  complaints  of  the 
bread;  with  grown  perfons  ; the  poor  not 
having  it  in  their  power  to  defend  their  chil- 
dren properly  and  fufficiently  from  the  cold.* 
Improper  and  imprudent  expofure  of  children 
too  early  after  birth  to  cold,  is,  in  this  king- 
dom where  the  varieties  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air  are  more  frequent  and  fudden  than 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  caufe  of  the 
lofs  of  a great  number  of  its  infant  inhabitants. 
I have  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  from  a com- 

parifon 


* I have  treated  this  fubjeft  more  at  large  in  an  Ejfay 
an  the  Management  and  DifsaJ'es  of  Children  and  Pregnant  and 
Lying-in  Women,  p.  257. 
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parifon  with  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  new-born  children  fuftain  more  injury 
from  the  various  effects  of  cold  in  this  town, 
than  in  moft  other  parts  : and  which  happens 
from  the  ftate  of  the  air  above  mentioned. 
It  therefore  behooves  parents  to  be  particu- 
larly guarded,  and  attentive  to  preferve  their 
children  from  cold ; efpecially  immediately 
and  a few  weeks  after  their  birth  ; which  are 
the  periods  when  they  are  the  moft  fufceptible 
of  its  injurious  effects.* 

Although  it  would  be  a deviation  from 
the  prefent  defign  to  enter  upon  a regular, 
complete,  and  fyftematic  difcuffion  of  the 
preventive  and  curative  intentions  in  thefe 
complaints  of  the  bread  5 yet  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  notice  a few  general  and  leading 
maxims  for  the  purpofes  of  prevention  and 
cure. 

Of  the  Prevention  of  Colds  with  Coughs. 

MANKIND  do  not  in  general  fuffciently 
guard  againft  and  avert  the  occafional  dif- 
eafes  to  which  they  are  expofed.  A flavifh. 

folicitude 


* This  matter  I have  alfo  difcuflcd  more  fully  in  the 
Publication  juft  referred  to  ; page  40  and  47. 
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Solicitude  after  health  is  as  little  to  be  coun- 
tenanced and  adviled  as  a total  negledt  of  it ; 
as  the  confequences  of  each  might  be  equally 
unfavourable  to  its  attainment.  A proper 
caution  will  always  have  its  advantages,  and 
ihould  never  be  negledted  or  defpifed  with 
thofe  who  wifh  to  enjoy  health  ; without 
which  every  other  gratification  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, nugatory,  and  futile : but  it  happens 
unfortunately  for  mankind,  that  they  rarely 
or  never  are  truly  fenfible  or  informed  of  its 
value  ’till  they  come  to  lofe  it,  perhaps  irre- 
trievably for  ever. — The  fame  observation 
may  be  applied  to  almod  every  other  biefling 
within  our  reach. — When  we  are  immediately 
aware  of  the  dangerous  confequences  of  a 
difeafe,  which  we  are  Satisfied  is  peculiar  to 
our  conftitutions,  or  the  place  which  we  in- 
habit, we  cannot  be  too  guarded  on  every 
occafion  that  may  excite  or  influence  it. 

IT  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  no 
country  in  the  known  world  are  conjumptions 
fo  prevalent  as  in  England : the  immediate 
caufe  of  which  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  cold,  af- 
fedting  the  bread  and  lungs,  accompanied 
with  a cough ; and  which,  by  negledt,  be- 
comes beyond  the  power  of  art  to  remedy ; 
and  terminates  in  the  fatal  manner  we  are 
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daily  the  unavailing,  helplefs  fpedtators  of. 
Thefe  colds  and  their  confequences  happen 
from  the  changeablenefs  and  fudden  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  we  ex- 
perience on  account  of  an  infular  fituation  in 
a northern  latitude,  nearly  contiguous  with 
the  continent:  (fee  p.  25.):  and  as  thefe 
caufes  and  effects  are  obferved  to  be  more 
frequent  and  confiderable  in  this  than  in  moft 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  behooves  the 
inhabitants  in  a particular  manner  to  endeavour 
to  guard  againft  and  obviate  them.  , 

The  regular  or  frequent  indulgence  of  rooms 
that  are  very  clofe  ‘and  warm,  in  cold  feafons, 
difpofes  the  body  to  be  particularly  fufceptible 
of  the  impreffion  and  injurious  effefts  of 
cold  upon  going  out ; and  is  by  far  the  moft 
frequent  occafion  of  colds  with  coughs. — 
The  regular  habit  of  fires  in  bed-chambers 
likewife  confiderably  promotes  thefe  com- 
plaints. Many  begin  with  .fires  in  their  bed- 
chambers, without  any  other  motive  than  as 
an  indulgence  ■,  and  are  not  afterward  inclined 
or  able  to  leave  them  off.  It  is  a pra&ice 
however  that,  with  the  healthy,  of  all  ages, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  ; as  it  will 
gradually  tend  to  enervate  and  relax  the  body, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  incurfion  of  difeafes  that 

it 
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in  might  otherwife  never  experience ; parti- 
cularly thofe  which  are  the  objects  of  our 
prefent  inquiry.* 

I do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  they 
who,  from  long  habit,  particular  ftate  of 
health,  or  other  neceftary  confinement  to  the 
room,  have  fires  in  their  bed-chambers  fhauld 
inftantly  leave  them  off ; but  rather,  that  they 
who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  them  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  beginning  with  them  as  an 
indulgence  ■,  and  that  they  who  have  been  in 
the  regular  ufe  of  them  as  an  indulgence, 
Ihould,  at  proper  feafons,  either  decline  them 
altogether,  or  ufe  them  fparingly  and  only 
‘occafionally. 

The  ftrongeft  and  belt  conftitutions  muft, 
fooner  or  later,  and  more  or  lefs,  inevitably 

G 1 fuffer 


* So  prone  arc  mankind  to  indulgences,  that  they  are 
feldom  able  to  refill  them,  although  known  to  be  im- 
proper, when  defirable  and  within  their  reach. No 

pcrfon  can  go  out  of  a very  clofe  warm  room  into  the 
open  air  in  very  cold  weather,  without  fuffering  more 
from,  and  being  more  fenfible  of,  the  feverity  of  the 
weather  than  if  he  quits  a more  temperate  room.  There- 
fore, does  not  the  fuffering,  in  that  cafe,  more  than 
ballance  the  indulgence  ? Lf  fo,  inftead  of  an  indulgence, 
does  it  not  become  a punifhmcnt  ?— -Some  of  the  writers 
of  antiquity  had  fo  dreadful  an  opinion  of  fudden  tranfi- 
tions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  mice  merfa,  as  to  fuppofe  that 
a mode  of  punifhmcnt  in  a future  ftate. 
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fuffer  from  the  regular  indulgence  of  clofe 
and  warm  rooms  the  weak  and  delicate, 
readily  and  fenfibly.  A comparative  view 
of  the  flate  of  health  of  the  various  orders  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a town,  and  of  even  the 
different  ranks  and  ftations  in  one  houfe  and 
family,  will  fully  elucidate'  and  explain  this 
fubjedt, 

Every  means,  that  promotes  an  undue 
ballance  or  proportion  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  houfe  and  that  of  the  open  ex- 
ternal air,  will  be  hurtful. — Carpets , by  the 
warmth  which  they  fupply  to  the  feet,  render 
the  feet  tender,  and  lefs  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  and  refilling  the  effefl  and  impreffion  of 
wet  and  dirty  ftreets.  Carpets  alfo  consider- 
ably attra£l  every  noxious  vapour  and  efflu- 
vium, and  thence  become  infalutary.  Cuftom, 
convenience,  and  the  pleafures  of  indulgence, 
are,  however,  advocates  too  formidable  to  be 
overcome  by  any  considerations  of  health 
that  are  not  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt  and.' 
difcovered  ■,  and  hence  the  general  ufe  or 
Carpets  will  molt  likely  long  prevail. 

THEY  who  are  fubjedl  to  coughs,  with, 
or  without,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  fide  ; or  who 
are  afthmatic;  ought  to  be  feduloufly  atten- 
tive to  their  cloathing ; obferving  to  vary  it 

cautioufly 
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cautioufly  and  by  proper  gradations  with  the 
different  feafons,  fo  as  to  guard  againft  the 
Hidden  vaiieties  and  changes,  in  the  weather 
and  air  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  all  Ieafons, 
more  particularly  thofe  of  the  autumn  and  • 
fpring.  The  influence  of  the  north-wefi  and 
fouth-eaft  winds,  as  being  very  cold  and  com- 
monly accompanied  with  moifture  and  rain 
in  thefe  feafons,  requires  to  be  particularly- 
guarded  againft.  We  are  too  apt  to  continue 
our  fummer’s  drefs  too  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  to  throw  off  our  winter’s  drefs  too  early 
in  the  fpring  ; which  greatly  add  to  the  feve- 
rity  of  colds  at  thofe  feafons. 

A few  warm  days  in  April  will,  with  many, 
remove  the  warm  winter’s  cloathing,  and 
almoft  as  certainly  fupply  a cold  : and  colds, 
thus  caught,  frequently  lead  to  the  moft  fatal 
terminations.  The  weather  rarely  or  never 
becomes  regularly  warm  ’till  the  month  of 
June  ; fo  that  the  valetudinarian,  who  is 
affected  by  cold,  fhould  be  cautious  in  chang- 
ing his  winter’s  drefs  before  that  time  r and 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  following  old 
familiar  adage 

Caft  not  a clout, 

’Till  May  be  out. 
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We  are  equally  neglectful  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  many  do  not  think  of  changing  their 
light  fummer’s  dreffes,  for  thofe  that  are 
warmer,  before  their  remembrance  is  awaken- 
ed, and  they  are  compelled  to  it,  by  a fevere 
cold,  which  may  prove  very  troublefome,  te- 
dious, and,  perhaps,  dangerous. — The  latter 
end  of  OCtober,  is,  perhaps,  as  long  as  a 
change  in  the  drefs  ought  ever  to  be  deferred, 
with  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  colds.  In  ge- 
neral it  is  required  much  earlier.  The  ftate 
of  the  weather  ought,1  however,  to  determine 
this  point. 

Autumnal  colds  are  commonly  more 
fevere  and  lafting,  and  their  confequences 
more  fatal,  than  thofe  taken  in  the  fpring. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  warm  feafon  advances, 
they  more  eafily  give  way  and  abate.  But 
in  the  autumn,  as  the  cold  and  wet  weather 
continues  and  increafes,  and  as  the  body  is 
molt  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions  of  cold  and 
wet  after  the  regular  heat  and  drynefs  of  the 
fum'mer,  they  become  more  urgent  and  ob- 
ftmate. 

• 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  defend  the  body  from  cold  in  winter  and 
the  colder  feafons,  and  which  cannot  be  done 
properly  and  effectually  without  the  aid  and 

free 
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free  ufe  of  that  valuable  article  which  nature 

s 

has  in  a lingular  manner  liberally  provided 
for  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland ; viz.  wool  ; 
as  we  have  it  varioufly  manufactured,  parti- 
cularly as  flannel.  I am  well  fatisfied  that 
none  who  are  fubjeCt  to  complaints  of  the 
breaft  can  be  fujflciently  fecured  againft  the 
effects  of  winter’s  cold,  and  that  of  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  feafons,  without  the  free  ufe 
of  it. 

Flannel  waift coats , worn  over  or  under 
the  fhirt,  are  quite  necelfary  and  advifable  ; 
but,  for  better  fecurity,  and  to  render  them 
molt  effectual,  they  ought  to  be  worn  next 
the fkin.  The  objections  commonly  made  to 
the  ufe  of  flannel , efpecially  as  worn  next  the 
Ikin,  are;  that  it  is  unpleafant;  and  becomes  a 
bad  cuftom  and  an  indulgence.  As  to  the 
firft ; that  is  readily  removed,  cuftom  foon 
reconciling  it.  With  relpeCt  to  the  latter 
objections ; it  may  be  obferved ; that  no  cuf- 
tom can  be  bad  or  deemed  an  improper  in- 
dulgence that  is  virtually  and  indifpenfably 
necelfary  towards  prefervation,  exiftence,  or 
the  accomplifhment  and  poiTeffion  of  good 
health;  which  this,  in  moft  inftances  under 
the  circumftances  here  deferibed,  undoubted- 
ly is.  It  is  not  here  meant  that  the  young, 

G 4 ■<  and 
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and  healthy  of  all  defcriptions,  who  are  no 
way  fenfibly  affeCted  by  cold,  and  who  are 
free  of  complaints,  efpecially  thofe  we  are 
treating  of,  ffiould  indifcriminately  ufe  thefe 
precautions;  but  that,  when  thefe  or  fimilar 
complaints  threaten  or  exift,  they  become  fa- 
lutary  and  necelfary,  and  no  more  deferve  the 
appellation  of  indulgences  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  drefs  that  are  efteemed  the  moft  ef- 
fential. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  indulgences  are  to  be 
avoided  when  not  effentially  neceiTary ; fo,  on 
the  other,  they  ffiould  not  be  contemned  or 
negleCted  when  abfolutelv  required.  There 
are  few  points  fo  needful  to  be  juftly  diftin- 
guifhed  as  thefe  two  ; and  ftill  fewer  that  are 
objects  of  more  ferious  regard.  Habits  of 
the  body,  are  like  paffions  of  the  mind ; too 
frequently  in  extremes ; and  feldom  duly  di- 
rected or  reftrained  by  the  power  of  reafon. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance 
than  preferving  the  feet  perfectly  dry,  which, 
as  has  been  obferved,*  is  a difficult  matter, 
even  with  confiderable  care,  with  thofe  who 
daily  walk  the  ftreets'. 

It 
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It  may  be  accepted  as  a general  and  inva- 
riable maxim  and  pofition,  that  in  all  habitual, 
or  frequently  occafional,  complaints  of  the 
bread,  a regular  warmth  of  cloathing,  upon 
the  principles  here  defcribed,  is  indifpenfably 
and  eiientially  necefiary,  as  well  for  preven- 
tion as  cure.* 

There  is  no  climate  whofe  feafons  folicit 
a more  nice  and  ftudious  attention  to  the 
qualities  of  the  drefs ; and  yet  no  people  neg- 
lect it  fo  much  as  the  Englifh,  who,  in  gene- 
ral, feldom  materially  vary  the  qualities  of 
their  drefs  throughout  the  year. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Colds  with  Coughs.  With 
fome  ‘Thoughts  on  Consumptions. 

WITH  refpedt  to  the  more  particular  me- 
dical treatment  of  colds  with  coughs,  it  mull 
always  be  direfted  by  the  circumftances  of 
age,  conftitution,  habit  of  body,  &c.  and 
therefore  cannot  be  here  clearly,  fatisfabtorily 
and  precifely  defcribed  upon  our  prefent 
limited  plan.  It  would  alfo  be  fuperfluous 

and 

* Indigestion,  and  many  complaints  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  will  oftentimes  be  more  effectually  relieved 
by  a flannel  waiflcoat  worn  next  the  flcin,  in  the  winter 
and  cold  feafons,  than  by  any  other  means. 
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and  unnecefTary,  if  not  prefumptuous,  where 
medical  abidance  can  be  obtained  from  fo 
many  of  the  Faculty,  didinguifhed  for  atten- 
tion and  abilities. — There  is  a remedy  how- 
ever, which,  as  being  of  much  importance, 
and  too  frequently  avoided  and  declined,  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  recommend ; and 
that  is,  blood-letting , in  the  early  date  of  colds 
with  coughs.  Reiterated,  and  I might  almod 
fay  daily,  experience  empowers  and  urges  me 
to  a declaration  of  the  general  utility  and  ne- 
ceflity  of  this  fimple,  familiar  and  eafy  re- 
medy but  which  is  too  generally  neglecded; 
I do  not  mean  fo  much  by  the  Faculty , as 
patients  themfelves ; who  frequently  delay  it, 
either  from  a diflike  to  the  operation,  or, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  from  deceiving  them- 
felves with  an  opinion  that  they  fhall  get  well 
without  any  affidance,  and  are  not  bad 
enough  to  require  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  town  or  country,  where  blood-letting 
is  more  required  in  febrile  and  other  com- 
plaints than  in  Liverpool ; very  few  where  it 
is  fo  requifite;  as  is  difcovered  by  its  compa- 
rative effefts,  and  the  denfe,  fizy,  inflamma- 
tory  date  of  the  blood  drawn.  In  the  com- 
plaint under  confideration,  its  effe£h  are 

frequently 
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frequently  fo  fudden  and  obvious  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  moft  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 
— As  I make  thefe  declarations  from  experi- 
ence, I do  it  with  greater  confidence.* 

In  London,  blood-letting  is,  in  general, 
found  much  lefs  proper  in  moft  complaints, 
owing  to  a laxity,  or  relaxation,  in  the  habits 
of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  enormous  fize  of 
the  town,  which  difpofes  the  air  to  be  warm, 
relaxing  and  lefs  pure ; by  which  a thin  ftate 
of  the  blood,  and  a difpofition  to  putrefcency 
in  their  febrile  complaints,  are  produced. 
The  very  reverfe  however  is  the  cafe  here, 
where  moft  difeafes  have  an  inflammatory  ten- 
dency, and  for  which  blood-letting  becomes 
the  beft  adapted  remedy.  Blood-letting , 

therefore,  as  a fovereign  remedy  on  the  oc- 
cafions  of  which  we  are  treating,  fliould  not 
be  too  long  protradted : at  leaft,  proper  me- 
dical advice  ought  to  be  timely  obtained  to 
direct  and  determine  its  propriety.  It  is 
a pradtice  fuited  to  all  ages.  Thofe  advanc- 
ing in  years  require  it,  when  attacked  with 

thefe 


* Whenever  a cough  is  frequent,  hard  and  dry  ; with 
tightnefs  at  the  bread,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ; with 
cr  without  pain  of  the  bread  or  fide  ; bleeding  becomes 
highly  necclfary,  and  fhould  not  be  too  long  delayed. 
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thefe  complaints,  equally  with  the  young  and 
athletic. 

The  evening  and  night  air  lhould  be 
avoided  as  much  as  pofiible,  efpecially  in  wet 
weather ; as  alfo  rooms  that  are  uncommonly 
clofe  and  warm. 

Although  bed  and  fitting  rooms  fhould 
be  properly  aired,  and  fecured  from  damp  and 
external  cold  ; yet  they  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  clofe  and  hot  by  large  fires.  Fires  in 
bed-chambers  may  be  neceiTary  occafionally, 
but  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  regularly 
and  on  every  flight  occafion.  They  are  mofb 
neceffary  in  cafes  of  fome  {landing  and 
urgency ; and  efpecially  where  the  cough  is 
fo  troublefome  in  the  nights  as  particularly 
to  require  them,  and  where  it  appears  to  be 
fenfibly  relieved  by  them. — They  appear  to 
be  mofl  particularly  requifite  in  cafes  of  the 
real  afihma ; wherein  they  frequently  become 
indifpenfable,  and  efiential  to  a comfortable 
exiftence. — They  ought  on  all  occafions  to 
be  as  fmall  and  flight  as  circumftances  will 
admit  of. 

Moderately  warm  liquids,  that  are  not 
made  too  ftrong  and  heating  with  wine  and 
fpirits,  may,  in  cafes  of  recent  colds  with  or 
without  coughs,  be  taken  occafionally  at  bed- 
time ; 
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time;  but  ought  not  to  be  too  much  and 
frequently  indulged- in.  Gentle  and  inci- 
dental fweating  in  the  nights  in  bed,  may  be 
ufeful,  efpecially  at  the  commencement  of 
a cold : yet  profufe  and  continued  fweatings 
can  never  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  and  may 
do  harm.  A gentle  breathing  fvveat,  for  a 
few  nights  after  the  fymptoms  of  a cold  are 
difcovered,  will  frequently  afford  confiderable 
relief;  but  which,  if  it  does  not,  it  is  wrong 
to  encourage  and  excite  the  nightly  fweatings 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Malt-liquor,  except  fmall-beer,  is  better 
avoided,  as  being  improper  where  there  is 
obdruction  at  the  bread.  Buttermilk  and 
cheeje-whey  are,  when  they  agree  with  the' 
ftomach  and  bowels,  well  fuited,  and  become 
proper  as  well  for  food  as  drink. — 

The  diet  ought  in  general  to  be  of  the 
light,  cooling  and*  vegetable  kind,  while  the 
fymptoms  of  cough  and  obdrutdion  remain 
urgent.2 — Fifo  leems  more  proper  than  flefh- 
meats  ; efpecially  white  fifh.  I have  repeat- 
edly found  oyfters  agree  remarkably  well  in 
confumptive  cafes : they  are  cooling ; will 
frequently  allay  third ; and  generally  relieve 
codivenefs  more  effe&ually  and  defirably  than 

medicines. 
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medicines,  particularly  when  eaten  raw;  in 
which  hate  they  become  moft  defirable,  when 
they  are  fo  liked  and  agree. — Shell-fijh , of 
every  fort,  is  well  fuited  to  thefe  occafions.* 
— Fijh  is  lefs  heating  to  the  generality  of  con- 
ftitutions  than  flejh-meats  or  fowl ; and  hence 
becomes  more  fuitable  in  all  complaints  ac- 
companied with  fever,  which  colds  and  con- 
fumptions  are. 

Should  a confumption  threaten  or  be  appre- 
hended, as  frequently  is  the  cafe  with  young 
perfons : or  oil  any  other  account  fhould  the 
air  or  the  neighbouring  country  be  thought 
proper  for  a cough  and  its  attendant  fymp- 
toms ; a particular  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  fituation.  Every  part  of  the  country  that 
is  immediately  expofed  to  the  fea  air  ought  to 
be  avoided,  as  it  will  be,  from  the  reafons  of- 
fered at  page  23,  much  too  lharp  and  keen, 
and  may  aggravate  rathar  than  relieve  the 
fymptoms;  the  cough  particularly. — Crojby, 
Linacre , Bootle}  Walton , Everlon , and  the 
more  expofed  parts  of  the  Park , come  within 

this 


* Some  forts  of  fhell-fiih,  as  viufcles , lobfcrs , &c.  aif- 
agree  with  fome  ftomachs  ; but  which  moil:  frequently 
happens  from  their  being  eaten  either  when  out  of  feafon, 
or  too  raw  and  not  done  enough  over  the  fire. 
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this  defcription.  The  neighbourhoods  of 
IVavertree , Gatsacre , and  Derbyt  are  much 
mere  eligible  and  defirable ; as  the  air  of 
thefe  laft  named  places  is  more  foft  than  that 
of  the  former.  If  the  fymptoms  are  urgent, 
a fituation  dill  more  inland,  and  that  is  un- 
expofed  to  cold  winds,  will  be  preferable. 

SEA-bathing,  a favourite  recreation  and  re- 
medy in  this  town,  is  in  general  better  avoid- 
ed in  confumptive  cafes. 

The  mod  ufeful  precaution  that  can  be 
given  with  confumptive  complaints,  is,  to 
pay  a fui  table  and  early  regard  to  them ; 
when,  benefit  may  be  expended  ; which  how- 
ever is  commonly  too  long  protracted ; and 
the  parade  of  medicine  and  medical  alii  fiance 
is  too  generally,  upon  thefe  occalions,  moil 
eagerly  folicited  at  a period  when  they  can  be 
lead  ufeful,  as  if  to  expofe  their  infufficiency. 

The  late  judly  admired  Dr.  Fothergill,  in 
an  addrefs  to  a medical  fociety  in  London,  on 
con/umftions , very  emphatically  deplores  the 
fatal  confequences  of  neglefl  in  thefe  cafes, 
in  the  following  words.  tc  I know,  gentle- 
“ men,  that  you,  as  well  as  mylelf,  have 
“ often  occafion  to  look  back  at  the  fatal  neg- 
“ left,  committed  both  by  the  fick  themfelves, 
<f  as  well  as  thofe  who  ought  to  have  had  their 

“ future 
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cc  future  health  more  at  heart.  With  what  eafe 
cc  would  many  of  the  molt  incurable  con- 
<c  fumptive  cafes  have  been  prevented,  or 
cc  cured  at  their  firft  commencement  ? A 
“ perfon  whofe  emaciated  figure  ftrikes  one 
cc  with  horror,  his  forehead  covered  with  drops 
tf  of  fweat,  his  cheeks  painted  with  a livid 
cc  crimfon,  his  eyes  funk,  all  the  little  fat  that 
fC  railed  them  in  their  orbits,  and  every  where 
£f,  elfe,  being  wafted ; his  pulfe  quick  and 
“ tremulous,  his  nails  bending  over  the  ends 
of  his  fingers,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  as 
“ dry  as  they  are  painfully  hot  to  the  touch, 
<c  his  breath  offenfive,  quick,  and  laborious, 
tl  his  cough  inceffant,  fcarcc  allowing  him 
<c  time  to  tell  us,  that  fome  months  ago  he 
<f  got  a cold,  but  he  knew,  perhaps,  how  he 
“ got  it ; he  negletfted  it  for  this  very  reafon, 
“ and  negle&ed  every  means  of  afiiftance, 
’till  the  mifchief  was  become  incurable, 
<c  and  fcarcely  a hope  left  of  palliation.  You 
(C  fee  multitudes  of  fuch  objetfts  daily,  and 
“ fee  them  with  a mixture  of  anger  and  com- 
f<  paftion  for  their  negleft  and  their  fuffer- 
<c  ings.”  Medical  Qbjervations  and  Inquiries , 
Vol.  4 th . Art . xxiii. 

The  firft  Jlage  of  the  difeafe  is  therefore 
generally,  either  flightly  regarded,  or  utterly 
negle&ed. 


Consumptive 
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Consumptive  patients  are  often  amufed  in 
the  fecond , or  middle , ftages  of  the  diforder 
with  various  remedies,  and  change  of  fituation 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdoms  and  which 
are  recommended  to  them  as  certain  means  of 
cure.  Woful  experience  however  but  too  re- 
gularly confirms  their  fallacy,  when  too  late 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  difcovery.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a confirmed  difeafe  fhould 
be  effe&ually  removed  while  the  caufe  which 
firft  excited  it  remains  3 which  in  this  cafe  is, 
the  ftate  of  the  air  of  the  whole  of  this  kingdom. 

The  refource  in  the  third  and  loft  ftage  of 
Confumptions  is  frequently  (with  thofe  whofe 
fituations  in  life  favour  it)  a voyage  to  the 
Continent , as,  the  fouth  of  France , Italy , or 
Portugal.  Sailing  has  been  found  ufeful  in 
Confumptive  cafes  3 and  as  the  air  of  the 
above  named  parts  is  milder  than  our  own, 
benefit  might  reafonably  be  expefted.  But 
the  expedient  is  moftly  too  long  delayed  : and 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  a Con- 
fumption  in,  or  approaching  to,  its  laft  ftage 
has  ever  been  cured  by  it.  I have  feen  fome 
cafes  of  Confumptions  that  I have  the  greateft 
reafon  to  fuppofe  were  perfectly  cured  by  a 
voyage  to,  and  a temporary  refidence  in,  the 
Weft~indies : and  it  is  highly  probable,  from 

H various 
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various  reafons  that  might  be  adduced  in 
fupport  of  the  opinion,  and  notwithftanding 
any  fuppofed  difadvantage  from  the  tropical 
fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  that  fuch  a voyage 
and  refidence  are  better  fuited  to,  and  will  be 
more  efficacious  in,  the  cure  of  confumptions, 
in  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  than  all  the  means 
that  have  yet  been  known  or  pradtifed  for 
that  intention,  in  Europe  : and  therefore  are 
well  worth  the  trial,  as  all  others  feem  to  be 
ol  precarious  and  deceitful  effedl  in  that  fatal 
difeafe.  The  length  of  the  voyage  ought  to 
be  no  obftacle,  as  it  promifes  to  be  ufeful. 
And  we  are  informed  that  the  accommodati- 
ons in  many  of  the  iflands  are  very  defirable. 
Some  of  the  Iflands  no  doubt  will  have  the 
advantage  of  others,  as  well  for  pleafure  as 
health  fuch  a choice  therefore  ought  to  be 
made  as  would  be  rnoft  conducive  to  both.* 
Jamaica  feems  well  adapted  to  the  occafion ; 
as  well  on  account  of  the  neceflaries,  conve- 
niences and  even  elegances  which,  we  are 

informed, 

* The  comparative  falubrity  of  thefe  iflands  feems  to 
depend  much  on  their  Hate  of  cultivation.  The  oldeft 
fettled  iflands,  from  being  cleared  of  wood,  and  being  in 
the  higheft:  ftate  of  cultivation,  are  faid  to  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  thofe  that  have  been  lately  fettled,  and 
are  in  a Hate  of  imperfedt  cultivation. 
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informed,  it  affords  in  a manner  much  fupe- 
rior  to  the  other  Englifh  iflands ; as  from  the 
variety  of  climate  and  temperature  its  moun- 
tains admit  of  j and  which  probably  might  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  be  accommodated  to  different 
conftitutions,  and  the  various  ftages  of  the 
difeafe. 

Bermudas  promifes  to  be  an  eligible  fitu- 
ation  for  confumptive  perfons.  Being  in  la- 
titude 32  north,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
will  be  well  adapted,  and,  from  the  vaft 
diflance  (according  to  Guthrie  three  hundred 
leagues)  which  thefe  iflands  are  from  any 
continent,  will  be  liable  to  little  or  no  va- 
riation : a circumftance  of  the  utrnolt  con- 
fequence  in  the  cure  of  confumptions.  Wal- 
Ur,  the  poet,  who  refided  fome  time  in  thefe 
iflands,  fpeaks  highly  of  the  lalubrity  of  the 
air,  in  one  of  his  poems. 

0x2  advantage  thefe  Iflands  will  have  over 
the  Continent,  is,  a fimilarity  of  language  and 
cuiloms ; a total  change  of  which  mull  be 
inconvenient  and  difagreeable  to  a fick  perfon, 
who  is  feldom  able  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  fuch  changes,  with  that  eafe  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  body  and  mind  fo  effential  to  a ftate 
of  convalefcence. — They  are  alfo  of  conve- 
nient accefs. — 

H 2 
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Madeira,  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Ber- 
muda, and  at  a great  diftance  from  the  Conti- 
nent, feems  an  eligible  fituation.  It  is  like- 
wife  always  defcribed  as  being  very  generally 
falubrious  and  pleafant. 

The  opportunities  I have  had,  of  obferving 
the  effedts  which  a refidence  in  the  Weft- 
indies  has  in  confumptions,  have  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  numerous,  nor  fo  accurately  afcer- 
tained,  as  I could  wifti,  to  enable  me  to  fpeak 
decifively  on  the  fubjedt. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  in  this  kingdom,  that  no  medical 
treatment  of  it  will  ever  be  of  any  general 
avail  in  the  cure , without  a change  of  climate: 
for  as  the  proximate,  or  immediately  exciting, 
caufe  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  cold,  from  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  climate,  feafons  and  air 
of  this  kingdom,  (as  has  been  obferved  at  p. 
89)  we  cannot  have  a cure  without  obvia- 
ting fuch  caufe  and  caufes.  No  fituation  or 

• 

climate  can  be  proper  that  is  fubjedt  to  irre- 
gular variations  in  temperature,  and  where  the 
air  is  occafionally  cold,  or  at  all  frojly ; which 
is  the  cafe,  partially  or  generally,  in  all 
parts  of  France,  Italy  and  Portugal.  Thefe 
fituations,  therefore,  in  which  fo  much  con- 
fidence has  been  placed,  cannot  be,  are 

not. 
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not,  equal  to  the  intention.  No  fuch  unfa- 
vourable circumftances  occur  in  the  iflands 
above  named ; and  hence  they  become  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

T^he  main  objects  in  a fituation,  are,  a 
proper  and  regular  temperature  of  the  air  ; 
both  of  which  no  part  of  any  continent  will 
admit  of,  as  it  will  be  liable  to  variation  and 
occafional  interruption  on  every  change  of 
the  wind,  independent  of  the  very  frequent 
and  injurious  effects  of  vapours,  effluvia  and 
miafmata,  peculiar  to  ail  continental  filiati- 
ons. An  ijland , however,  in  a fuitable  lati- 
tude, at  fuch  a diltance  from  any  continent 
as  not  to  have  the  qualities  of  its  air  affedted 
by  the  continent,  will  have  its  temperature 
nearly  uniform  and  regular  throughout  the 
year;  and  if  nothing  in  its  internal  difpofition 
prevents  it,  will  be  alfo  otherwife  generally 
and  invariably  falubrious.  Inftances  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations  we  have  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Bermudas  and  Madciras; 
which  are  all  in  the  fame  latitude : the  firft, 
is  unhealthful ; and  the  two  latter  as  remark- 
ably the  reverfe.  An  ijland > therefore,  in  a fuit- 
able latitude,  and  at  a proper  diftance  from 
a continent,  will  have  every  advantage  over 
any  part  of  any  continent , we  are  acquainted 

H j with, 
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with,  in  confumptive  cafes  : and  hence  the 
advantages  which  thofe  of  the  Weft-india 
iflands  that  are  well  cleared  and  in  a proper 
ftate  of  cultivation  will  have,  notwithftanding 
their  tropical  fituation. — It  is  needlefs  to  fay, 
yet  neceffary  to  urge,  that  the  more  early  the 
change  of  climate  is  obtained  the  better. 
The  trouble,  expence  and  every  obftacle  will 
be  diminifhed  by  an  early  compliance  with 
Such  an  expedient. 

As  I have  not  hefitated  rifking  the  opinion 
that  no  medical  treatment  will  ever  be  of 
general  avail  in  the  cure  cf  consumptions,* 
without  a change  of  climate,  I have  as  little 
reludtance  in  concluding  that  a "proper  climate 
will  be  the  befi  adapted  remedy ; and  that  it 
will  be  Sufficient  alone  and  with  little  or  no 
other  afiiftance. 

From  the  fituation  of  fome  parts  of  Turkey 
(iti  Afia  particularly),  and  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  pure,  fettled  and  genial  ftate  of 
the  air  and  weather  there,  they  feem  well 
fuited  to  confumptive  cafes. 

Invaluable  would  that  Salutary  retreat  be, 
if  any  Such  could  be  discovered,  that  would 

avert 

* By  a confufxption,  is  here  to  be  underftood,  the  pul- 
monary confunaption,  or  ulceration  and  decay  of  the 
lungs. 
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avert  the  fatal  effe&s  of  confumptions  ! It  is 
not  yet  difcovered  in  Europe,  notwithftand- 
ing  moft  parts  of  it  have  been  fearched  for 
that  purpofe  ; nor  perhaps  will  not,  fiom  the 
reafons  already  afligned.  Such  inquiry  there- 
fore becomes  necefiary  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  Globe ; and  well  delerves 
the  attention  of  men  of  genius  and  obferva- 
ti0n:  but,  to  make  it  perfect,  and  readily 
ufeful,  it  ought  to  be'general,  and  feduloufly 
perfevered  in. 

FROM  the  foregoing  account,  it  appears, 
that  Liverpool  is  not  a defirable  fituation  to 
thofe  perfons  who  are  aflhmatic  or  conlump- 
fumptivej  or  who  are  fubjetft  to  colds  with 
fevere  coughs,  and  fimilar  affedtions  of  the 
breaft;  in  the  colder  feafons. 


THE  Rheumatifm  has  been  here  obferved 
to  be  the  fecond  and  only  other  prevailing  dif- 
eafe  of  Liverpool ; and  its  prevalence  may  >e 
attributed  to  the  fame  caufes  which  has  been 
obferved  to  occafion  coughs  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  viz.  the  va- 
riable temperature,  and  general  fharp  ftate, 
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or  the  air:  hence  the  frequency  of  rheumatifm 
v/ith  fever,  which  conftitutes  that  fevere  and 
ftuoborn  difeafe,  the  acute  rheumatifm , com- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  a rheumatic 
fever. 

With  thofe  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of 
the  rheumatifm,  in  any  fhape,  the  fame  pre- 
cautions in  the  drefs  as  have  been  offered  at 
page  92  and  following,  ought  to  be  JludiouJly 
regarded.  The  necefiity,  however,  of  this 
caution  is,  upon  this  occafion,  too  well  known 
to  need  enlarging  upon. 

Sea-bathing  is  a well,  known  remedy  for 
the  rheumatifm,  and  appears  from  experience 
to  anfwer  a defirable  purpofe  in  every  form 
and  fhape  of  the  difeafe  (of  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm) and  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it 
attacks,  when  judicioufly  conduced. 

By  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Dobfon, 
as  referred  to  at  page  26,  it  appears,  that  the 
fea  water  here  is  of  nearly  the  fame  warmth, 
in  the  warm  fummer  months,  with  Matlock 
bath.  From  which  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
nearly  equal  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it 
in  that  feafon,  in  rheumatic  complaints  efpe- 
cially. 

A cold  bath  has  been  thought  fometimes  to 
transfer  the  rheumatifm  from  the  extreme 

parts. 
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parts,  as  the  legs,  arms,  &c.  to  the  internal, 
as  the  ftomach,  head,  &c.;  and  alfo  to  fix  the 
complaint  and  render  it  mere  fevere  in  thofe 
internal  parts  when  primarily  there.  This 
opinion  is,  I believe,  more  imaginary  than 
really  juft;  and  the  cafes,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  occur,  are  derived  moft  generally  from  er- 
roneous conclufions.  If  they  do  happen,  they 
are  fo  extremely  rare  as  not  to  difeourage  the 
practice  of  the  cold  bath,  with  fui table  pre- 
cautions, in  all  cafes.  I can  fay,  I never  ob- 
ferved  the  lcaft  diladvantage  attend  its  ufe 
on  any  occafton  ; and  never  faw  a rheumatic 
cafe  that  was  not  more  or  lefs  benefited  by  it. 

A warm  climate  is  the  moft  certain  and 
cftedlual  remedy  for  the  rheumatifm.  I had 
occafion,  fome  years  ago,  to  attend  to  the  cafe 
of  a young  man  of  about  10  years  of  age,  who, 
during  feveral  preceding  fuccefiive  winters,  had 
been  feldom  free  from  the  rheumatifm,  and  had 
had,  occafionally,  fevere  attacks  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  At  length  it  became  fo  fevere 
and  general,  and  fo  ftubborn  as  not  to  yield 
at  all  to  the  remedies  ufually  applied  on  thefe  , 
occafions ; and  he  was  fo  reduced  by  pain 
and  difeafe,  that  death  feemed  inevitable, 
and  a defirable  termination  to  his  mi- 
leries.  The  deplorablenefs  of  the  cafe  called 

for 
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for  and  warranted  any  expedient  likely,  not 
only  to  preferve  his  life,  but  even  to  afford  a 
mitigation  of  his  fufferings,  which  were  be- 
come truly  exquifite.  Knowing  he  had  a 
brother  fettled  in  the  Weft-indies,  I propofed 
his  bein  g fent  thither.  He  was  immediately 
put  on  board  a fhip,  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
Weft-indies,  with  fcarce  an  expectation  of  his 
furviving  the  voyage : but  as  he  advanced 
into  the  warmer  latitudes,  his  complaints 
began  to  abate ; and  on  his  arrival  at  one  of 
the  iflands,  entirely  vanifhed.  He  has  redded 
there  firice,  with  occafional  viftts  to  England, 
free  from  the  complaint. 

The  medicines  that  are  ufually  adminiftered 
for  the  rheumAtilm  are  not  numerous;  yet  as 
they  require  fome  variation  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  being  given,  according  to  different 
ages  and  conftitutions  ; and,  for  the  reafons 
offered  at  page  97  ; it  feems  better  upon  this 
occafion  to  avoid  entering  upon  a description 
of  the  medical  treatment  of  this  complaint. 

Howsoever  ufeful  a partial  and  judicioufly 
feledted  knowledge  of  the  domeftic  pra&ice 
of  medicine  may  be,  yet  its  too  general  and 
unlimited  application  is  certainly  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  public,  inevitably  occurring 
from  the  miftakes  and  mifconceptions  which 

muft 
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mnft  ever  happen  with  thofe,  otherwife  the 
moil  fenuble  and  intelligent,  who  have  not 
attended  to  medicine  as  a regular,  diftinCb 
fludw  Some  difeafes,  thofe  of  early  infancy 
efpeciallv,  are  fo  fimple  and  uniform  that  they 
may  be  treated  domejticallf ; and  it  is  neceffary 
they  fhould  be  fo  known  and  treated : yet 
there  are  many  more  that  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with,  in  that  way,  at  all.'* 

IT  is  a reflection  that  muftbe  highly  grate- 
ful and  comfortable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
large  and  populous  town,  that,  from  its  na- 
tural advantages  in  point  of  fituation,  it  is  in 
general  fo  healthy ; and  that  they  are  almoft 
Grangers  to  many  of  the  alarming  and  fatal 
difeafes  peculiar  to  other  large  towns  j nay, 
that  they  are  free  from  many  tedious  and 
troublefome  complaints  which  prevail  in 
much  fmaller  towns,  and  even  in  a great  many 
country  places,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. When  any  complaint  becomes  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  we  commonly  find  it 
to  be  lefs  fevere  in  this  town  than  in  other 
parts.  The  influenza , as  it  was  called,  which 

was 

* I have  treated  of  thefe  diftinttions  and  reftrifti&h-s 
in  the  domellic  prr.dtice  of  medicine  more  fully,  in  ah 
LJfay  on  the  Management  and  Difeafes  of  Children , and  Preg- 
riant  and  Lying-in  Women , p.  17. 
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was  fo  univerfal,  and  very  fatal  in  many  parts, 
in  the  year  1775,  was  fatal  here  t^ian  *n 
moft  other  parts ; as  alfo  that  much  (lighter 
complaint,  diftinguifned  by  the  fame  title, 
which  happened  in  the  fpring  of  1782. — The 
Dyfentery , or  Bloody-flux , and  Agues>  very 
troublefome  and  diftrefling  complaints,  are 
fcarce  known  here.* — Fevers  are  rare,  and 
very  feldom  of  the  lingering  nervous  kind, 
or  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  putrefcen- 
cy  3 being  moft  commonly  of  the  inflamma- 
tory kind:  fo  that  fevers  are  rarely  contageous, 
and  as  feldom  prove  fatal.  There  has  been 
but  one  inftance  of  a truly  malignant  infec- 
tious fever,  happening  in  the  town  for 
many  years ; it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1781, 
and  appeared  in  Chorley  ftreet,  which  is  one 
of  the  narrowed  and  moft  populous  ftreets  in 
the  town,  and  nine  died  of  it  in  one  week  : it 
was  only  of  (hort  duration,  nor  did  it  fpread  in 
any  other  part  of  the  town. — In  the  autumn 

of 


* The  laft  autumn  (of  the  year  1783)  produced  a 
greater  number  of  thefe  complaints  than  the  whole  of 
many  antecedent  feafons  had  done  : and  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  unufual  heat  and  clofenefs  of  the  pre- 
ceding fummer  ; the  unfavourable  efFeds  of  which  were 
felt  in  moft  parts  of  Europe. 
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of  1782  the  quartan  ague  was  very  prevalent 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  in  Chejhire: 
it  was  univerfal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoy- 
lake , where  many  died  of  it ; yet  it  was  fcarce- 
ly  heard  of  in  Liverpool ; although,  from  the 
uncommon  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  it  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom.* 

All  thefe  circumftances  confpire  to  prove 
the  purity  and  falubrity  of  the  air,  which 
wards  off  the  difpofing  caufes  of  relaxation 
and  putrefcency  in  the  fyftem. 


NERVOUS  COMPLAINTS  are,  with 
both  fexes,  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  molt 
large  towns;  yet  they  but  too  often  occur, 
efpecially  with  the  female  fex,  from  a natural 
delicacy  of  conftitution,  rendered  more  fo  by 
confinement  and  want  of  luitable  exercife  out 
of  doors. 

This 

' . 

1 

* It  is  an  obfcrvation  of  the  modern  father  of  phyfic, 
Prefefor  Cullen  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  quartan , or  third- 
day-ague  as  ’tis  commonly  called,  was  never  obfcrved  in 
Scotland,  except  with  thofe  perfons  who  had  taken  it  and 
brought  it  from  England. 
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This  comparative  infrequency  of  thofe 
complaints  commonly  termed  nervous,  and 
which  proceed  from  a partial  or  general  re- 
laxation and  debility  of  the  body,  may  be 
properly  attributed  to  the  purity  and  other 
qualities  of  the  air  already  treated  of  (page  23 
and  29).  And  the  fituation  of  Liverpool  is  fa- 
vourable in  thefe  complaints ; as  the  inftances 
are  frequentwhere  theyare  fenfibly  relieved  by 
a temporary  or  continued  refidence  of  thofe 
who,  in  many  other  fituations,  have  laboured 
under  them. — That  convenient  remedy,  in  this 
town — -Jea-bathing — may  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  moft  nervous  complaints 
that  are  not  attended  with  a cough  and  other 
affections  of  the  lungs. 

THERE  are  complaints  of  the  head,  fro - 
mach  and  bowels,  that  are  almoft  peculiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  have  paffed 
their  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year  5 accompa- 
nied with  different  fymptoms  in  different 
perfons ; and  which  are  occafioned  by  full 
living  and  various  indulgences,  and  want  of 
fuitable  exercife  out  of  doors.  On  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  proper  exercife  in  the  free  open  air, 
■particularly  on  horjeback , (fee  p.  67) will  pfove 
the  beft  and  moft  effectual  remedy,  and,  in 

moft 
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mod  cafes,  the  only  one  that  will  afford  a 
defirable  and  permanent  relief ; and  its  ufe 
fhould  be  ftcadily  perfevered  in,  as  well  for 
prevention  as  cure. 

EVERY  large  town  is  unfavourable  .to 
lingering  febrile  complaints,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  may  arife;  .and  to  which  children , of 
all  ages,  are  particularly  fubjeft,  from  differ- 
ent caufes,  eipecially  in  the  ; warmer  fummer 
months.  Mhny  children,  under  five  or  fix 
years  old,  are  fretful  and  feverilh,  and  lofe 
their  flelh  and  fpirits  in  the  hot  fummer 
months,  in  the  town,  'who  are  certainly  and 
readily  reftoreci  by  being  removed  into  the 
country.  Many  grown  perfons,  of  the  fe- 
male fex  more  efpeciall y,  are  in  a fimilar  fix- 
ation, and  who,  as  well  as  children,  ought  not 
to  negledt  the  benefits  of  a temporary  refidence 
in  the  country  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  obtained. 


Sea- Bathing . 

, BATHING  in  the  fea  is  here  fo  general  in 
the  fummer  and  autumnal  months,  that  ftran- 
gers,from  the  inland  parts,  are  much  entertain- 
ed and  fiurprized  with  the  univerfality  of  the 

pra&ice; 
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pra&ice  ; and,  at  the  firft  impreiTion,  are 
almoft  led  to  confider  the  inhabitants  as  a 
fpecies  of  amphibious  animals. 

Bathing  in  a cold  bath,  or  the  open  fea, 
is  upon  the  whole  a falutary  recreation  and 
practice ; and  there  appears  to  be  few  habitual 
complaints  wherewith  it  difagrees.  It  is  leaft 
favourable  in  affections  of  the  lungs.  There- 
fore thofe  perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  afthmas , 
coughs , objlruftions  of  the  breafi , and  are  con- 
fumptive , fhould  venture  upon  it  cautioufly, 
and  never  without  proper  medical  advice.  It 
is -proper  for  the  rheumatifm  [chronic]  in  any 
or  every  part  of  the  body  (as  has  already  been 
explained) ; yet  not  in  general  advifable  with 
thofe  who  are  liable  to  the  gout,  efpecially 
frequent  and  fevere  attacks  of  it,  and  at  the 
time  that  a fit  of  it  threatens  or  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

A little  opening  phyfic  becomes  proper, 
previous  to  bathing,  in  all  cafes,  where  a 
laxative  difpofition  of  the  bowels  does  not 
prevail. 

Oil-case  caps  have  of  late  been  much 
ufed  in  bathing.  . It  was  an  old  and  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  unlefs  the  head  was  wet,  no 
benefit  could  be  obtained  from  bathing  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  hurtful. 

No 
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No  advantage  can  attend  wetting  the  head, 
in  any  cafe,  except  when  the  bathing  is  in- 
tended to  remove  a fore  or  fome  other  external 
complaint  on  the  head.  When  the  hair  is 
wet,  ft  is  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  alfo 
frequently  occafions  the  head-ach,  and  may 
give  cold. 


I 

CONCLUSION. 

■ I , «■  ■ \ .*  v,  -> 

l V 

THERE  are,  independent  of  air,  fituation, 
and  other  partial  circumftances,  caufes  which 
are  general  and  peculiar  ro  all  large  towns,  by 
which  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  mull  ne- 
ceftarily  fuffer.  The  moft  important  of  which 
are,  the  vapour  and  various  effluvia  of  a large 
and  populous  town,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
corrected  and  obviated  perfectly  and  fuffici- 
ently  for  the  purpofes  of  good  health  and  for 
which  there  is  no  effectual  remedy.  The 
endeavours  which  have,  in  the  prefent  age, 
obtained  in  forming  new  flreets  wider,  widen- 
ing the  old  ones,  and  removing  figns  and 
other  obftacles  to  the  free  circulation  of  air, 

I have 
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have  their  ufes.*  There  are  however  other 
objects,  which,  although  not  of  vaft  import- 
ance, yet  that  appear  to  deferve  a confider- 
ation. 

In  all  large  towns,  the  number  of  flck, 
infirm  and  ailing  muft  be  numerous ; occafi- 
onally  confiderably  fo  : and  as  in  this  age  of 
inquiry  (as  well  medical  as  political)  every 
means  and  attention,  the  moft  minute,  in  the 
healing  art  is  eagerly  and  feduloufly  fought 
after  and  regarded,  as  well  with  a view  to  the 
removal  and  cure  of  the  various  difeafes  and 
injuries  incident  to  the  human  frame,  as  to 
palliate  thofe  which  are  incurable  ; thereby 
rendering  the  awful  introduction,  and  ge- 
nerally painful  paffage,  to  eternity  as  com- 
fortable, eafy  and  'peaceful  as  human  en- 
deavours will  admit  of ; it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  that  doleful  monitor  of 
death — the  paffing-bell — fhould  not  have  been 
filenced.  How  folicitous  we  are  to  divert  the 
imagination  of  the  dying  man  from  a reflec- 
tion upon  his  approaching  deftiny,  even  when 
his  cafe  is  irremediable : fuch  endeavours 
however  become  highly  necelfary  in  many 
cafes  where  there  is  any  profpeCt  of  recovery ; 

as 

* The  removal  of  the  high  flights  of  fteps,  fo  common 
in  the  ftrects  of  this  and  other  towns,  would  contribute  to 
the  freer  circulation  of  air  in  the  ftreets. 
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as  death  or  life  will  frequently  depend  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  and  fpirits. 

Tranquility  of  mind  and  compofure  of 
fpirits,  are  objedts  particularly  delirable  in 
fevers  of  all  kinds  ; as  alfo  moft  other  com- 
plaints that  are  accompanied  with  nervous 
dejections ; and  are  feduloufly  attended  to,  and 
promoted  and  encouraged,  by  the  Faculty. 
Fear,  and  dcpreffion  of  fpirits,  have,  in  thefe 
inftances,  the  worft  confequences ; and  have 
been  often  known  not  only  to  accelerate 
death,  but  have  been  fuppofed  the  principal 
caufes  of  it : and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  difmal  knell  of  a paffing-bell,  may,  at  the 
critical  period  of  a difeafe  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  a depreliion  of  fpirits,  contribute 
to  give  it  an  unfavourable  turn. 

We  are  informed,  that  during  the  progrefs 
of  a fatal  epidemical  fever  at  Car  life,  upon 
it  being  reprefented  to  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent Dr.  Percy,  then  Dean  of  Carlife,  now 
Lord  Bijhop  of  Dromore,  that  the  ufual  cere- 
mony of  the  palling  and  funeral  bell  had  an 
unfavourable  effect  upon  the  fick ; he,  with  a 
philanthropy  that  does  honour  to  his  under- 
ftanding,  made  a reform  in  the  manner  of 
tolling  the  bell.*'  A Medical  gentleman, 

I 2 eminently 

* See  an  account  of  the  Jail  fever  at  Carliflc  in  1781, 
by  Dr.  Heylham, 
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eminently  diftinguiffied  in  his  profeffion,  + 
when  labouring  under  a lingering,  fatal  dif- 
order,  always  fuffered  extraordinary  dejection 
upon  the  found  of  the  pafTmg-bell  j and 
which  all  his  fortitude  could  not  arm  him 
againft.  Many  inftances  of  a fimilar  nature 
might  be  produced. 

Tradition  affigns  various  reafons  for  the 
firft  inftitution  of  paffing  and  funeral  bells, 
both  as  religious  and  political  expedients. 
Latter  ages  however  are  become  fo  enlight- 
ed,  and  have  made  fuch  improvements  in 
their  laws,  cuftoms,  and  police,  in  thefe  realms 
efpecially,  as  to  be  convinced  of  their  ineffi- 
cacy in  a religious  intention,  and  to  render 
them  needlefs  as  a political  pra&ice.* 

The 

4 The  late  Dr.  Brackett  of  Lancajler,  from  whom  I had 
the  honour  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  my  medical  edu- 
cation. 

* Many  ceremonies  of  a fimilar  nature  on  this  occa- 
fion,  are  declining  in  countries  that  have  been  moll  ad- 
dicted to  fuperllition.  It  was  the  cuftom  in  many  parts 
°f  Germany  to  place  lighted  black  torches  about  the  beds 
of  dying  perfons,  under  the  notion  of  preferving  them 
from  demons ; a practice,  as  is  obferved  in  the  account 
we  have  of  this  matter,  at  once  infpiring  terror,  tending 
to  haften,  and  as  certainly  on  fome  occalions  caufe,  death 
where  it  otherwife  would  not  happen ; and  dillurb  peo- 
ple in  their  dying  moments.  The  Emperor,  with  that 

good 
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The  puffing  and  funeral  bell  may  be  thought 
to  have  its  ufe  as  a memento , or  hint,  to  the 
healthy  of  their  advancing  diffolution.  In 
very  fmall  towns  and  country  places,  it  may 
have  that  effe6t,  from  the  infrequency  of  its 
ufe ; and  may  induce  an  awful,  interefting 
folemnity  : but  in  large,  populous  towns, 
where  it  is  going  daily  and  hourly , it  is  dif- 
regarded  and  unnoticed  by  the  gay  and 
healthy  j and  becomes  a real  difturbance  to  the 
nek,  nervous  and  hypochondriack.* 

This  melancholy  pajfport  to  eternity  becomes 
a means  of  additional  grief  to  the  affli&ed 
friends  of  the  deceafed;  whofe  forrows  are 

fupported 


good  fenfe  which  has  marked  moft  of  his  aftions  in  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftic  reform  of  his  dominions,  has  com- 
manded this  praftice  to  be  abolilhed. 

It  has  been  faid,  that,  in  former  ages,  when  religious 
feuds  and  contentions  ran  fo  high  as  to  be  the  frequent 
occaJions  of  murder,  the  tolling  of  a bell  was  enjoined 
when  any  perfon  was  dying,  to  give  notice  and  afford 
opportunity  for  the  neighbourhood  to  affcmblb,  to  inquire 
whether  the  perfon  was  dying  a natural  death,  or  from 
violence. The  cultom  of collecting  awhole  neighbourhood 
on  thisoccafion,ftill  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

* It  feems  as  if  the  paffing-bell  had  on  fome  occalions 
been  thought  a difturbance  in  this  town,  as  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  at  any  of  the  Churches  during  certain  hours 
in  the  night. 
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fupported  and  increafed  by  fo  difmal  a re- 
membrancer of  their  irreparable  lofs. — Hu- 
manity is  but  too  much  difpofed  to  indulge  and 
brood  over  affliction,  when  excited  by  this 
caufe : and  the  diftrefs  is  commonly  fo  poig- 
nant and  exquifite,  as  to  be,  for  a time,  unap- 
peafable ; and  to  interdict  every  adventitious 
incitement. — One  of  the  Roman  Emperors  being 
afked  why  he  fo  much  lamented  the  lofs  of  a 
near  friend,  fince  it  was  irretrievable  : his 
anfwer  was — therefore  he  grieved. — 

The  privacy  with  which  funerals  are  now 
conducted,  affords  confiderable  relief  to  the 
minds  of  the  friends  of  the  deCeafed.  And 
furely  every  occafional  and  incidental  means, 
that  can  be  devifed,  to  foften  the  throb  of 
genuine  diftrefs,  fflould  be  adopted  with  that 
view;  and  all  aggravating  caufes  as  feduloufly 
avoided  and  removed. 

Magistrates,  and  the  more  exalted  of  the 
Clergy , are  thofe  from  whom  we  muft  look  for 
a complete  reform  in  the  inftance  under  our 
confideraticn  : I doubt  not  its  meeting  with 
the  general  concurrence  and  recommendation  ' 
of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

BURYING  the  dead  in  Church-yards  in 
the  heart  of  large  towns,  has  been  univerfally 

difapproved 
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difapproved  by  the  moft  eminent  and  learned 
of  the  Medical  Faculty ; and  has  been  juftly 
luppofed  liable  to  occafion  difeafes,  from  the 
daily  cuftom  of  opening  graves  too  early  and 
prematurely.  Dr.  Dobjon  very  properly  and 
emphatically  decries  this  practice.  Church- 

“ yards  are  another  fource  of  noxious  effluvia. 
“ Thefe  are  generally  formed  in  the  midft  of 
“ crowded  towns;  and  the  more  crowded  the 
(t  towns,  the  more  conftantly  are  they  broke 
((  up.  One  generation  is  removed  to  make 
<c  room  for  another ; and  I have  feen  bodies, 
“ yet  green  in  death , forced  from  the  grave 
“ and  expofed  to  the  open  day ! Health, 
“ humanity,  decency,  cry  aloud  againft  fuch 
“ barbarities.”*  For  the  reafons  given  in  the 
note  at  page  32,  it  feems  a doubt  whether  the 
effluvia  from  Church-yards  will  be  regularly, 
conftantly  and  immediately  injurious  to  health; 
yet  thus  much  may  be  concluded  with  to- 
lerable certainty,  viz.  that  if  the  remains  of  a 
perfon  who  had  died  of  an  infectious  malig- 
nant difeafe  be  prematurely  expofed,  there  is 
great  probability  that  fuch  difeafe  might  be 
again  communicated  and  dirfafed. 

The  daily  habit  of  viewing  the  miferable 
remains  of  our  fellow-creatures,  may  fome- 

what 

* A Medical  Commentary  on  Fixed-air,  p.  18. 
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what  help  to  reconcile  fo  unpleafing  a fpec- 
tacle : yet,  whenever  it  is  feriouQy  reflected 
on,  the  mind  muft  recoil  at  fo  difguStful  an 
idea,  and  wifh  for  a removal  of  the  caufe 
which  excites  it.  The  delicate  lady,  and  fine 
gentleman,  who,  when  living,  would  confider 
the  bare  touch  of  an  inferior  of  their  own 
fpecies,  ‘as  an  indignity  not  to  be  endured, 
are,  in  an  open  public  church-yard,  hourly 
trampled  on,  and  fubjedted  to  have  their  un- 
distinguished remains  bandied  about  (con- 
temptuously perhaps)  by  a rude  rabble  for 
their  paStime. — How  humiliating  to  human 
vanity! — 

Mankind,  during  a tranfient  existence  in 
this  cempire  of  viciflitudes’,  are  unfettled  ; and 
feemingly  by  nature  difpofed  to  frequent 
change  of  fituation  : nay,  they  are  but  too 
much  in  a State  of  contention;  each  Striving  to 
fuperfede  and  fupplantthe  other;  and  it  might 
feem  as  if  a fpirit  of  rivalry  and  perfecution 
extended  to  the  narrow  confines  of  their  lift 
cheerlefs  retreat;  and  that,  after  the  infur- 
mountable  Struggles  and  toils  of  a Short,  un- 
fettled, and  painful  existence,  inftead  of  re- 
maining, as  he  might  expedt, 

A tranquil  tenant  of  th’  unenvied  grave, 

the  wretched  remains  of  the  worn-out  tra- 
veller 
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veller  are  dragged  forth  to  public  view,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  prying  eye  oFwanton  curiofityj 
and  are  denied  a refting  place ! 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  in  confident, 
in  every  point  of  view,  than  burying  in  fo 
public  a place  as  the  Old-church-yard  in  this 
town ; a place  of  daily  general  refort  and 
paflime  for  all  orders  of  perfons,  and  as  public 
as  the  mod  public  dreet  j and  where  the  ce- 
remony of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  inftead  of 
that  awful  folemnity  which  fhould  always 
attend  it,  and  which  becopnes  heightened  by 

the  church-yard’s  lonely  mound, 

<*'  Where  melancholy  with  dill  filence  reigns”, 
appears,  from  the  furrounding  gaity  and  con- 
fufed  clamours  with  which  it  is  interrupted 
and  confounded,  little  better  than  mockery.*' 
The  manfions  of  the  dead  are  alfo  in  fo 
ciofe  contact  with  fome  of  thofe  of  the 
living,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  inhabit  to- 
gether, and  can  fcarce  be  confidered  as  fepa- 
rated  as,  frequent  are  the  indances  where  no 
earth  intervenes. 

How  different  this  from  the  primitive  in- 
tention, and  how  contraded  with  the  ufual 
awfulnefs  and  retirement  of  thefc  fituations. 

— “ o’er 

The  feelings  of  the  Clergy  on  thefe  occafions  may  be 
ealily  conceived. 
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. — cc  o’er  the  twilight  groves  and  dufky  caves, 
cc  Long  foiihdingin.es  and  intermingled  graves, 
“ Black  melancholy  fits,  and  round  her  throws 
“ A death  like  filence  and  a dread  repofe  : 

£<  Her  giopmy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fcene, 

« Shades  ev’ry  flow’r,  and  darkens  ev’ry  green, 
“ Deepens  rife  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 

“ Aifcl  breathes  a browner  horror  on  the 
woods.” 
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choice  of  fituations  for  the 
dead  ; hence,  mod  likely, 
Tour ch -yards  were  defigned  for 
d to  thefe  purpofes 3 being  in 
ts,  apart  from  towns  and  the 
mod  public ?Pirts ; and  are  dill,  in  fuch  fitu- 
ations, rarely  reforted  to  except  for  contem- 
plation, and  at  the  times  of  divine  worlhip ; 
when,  the  furrounding  profpect  of  mortality 
induces  an  affecting  folemnity,  and  has  the 
effedt  of  accommodating  the  mind  to  the  ferious 
duties  for  which  a congregation  affembles.* 


* We  are  informed  His  Imperial  Majefty  is  now  pro- 
hibiting the  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  walls  and 
fuburbs  of  his  cities. 


THE  END. 


